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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


pee Cuba is about to enter the family of 
nations as an independent republic, a portrait 
of her first president—who is to be inaugurated 
May 20th—is presented on the front cover page. 
President Palma’s election was practically unani- 
mous, a proof of confidence which he seems to 
deserve. 

Sefior Tomas Estrada Palma is now sixty-six 
years of age. The son of a wealthy planter at 
Bayamo, he was educated for the law ; but when 
the ten years’ war began, in 1868, he joined the 
patriot forces and later on became a general, and 
was elected provisional president of the Cuban 
republic. In 1877 he was captured and taken to 
Spain, but at the risk of his life refused to swear 
allegiance. Of course his estates were confiscated. 
Some time after the close of the war he was 
released, and went to Honduras. 

Beginning there as a teacher, he subsequently 
entered polities, rose to be postmaster-general, 
and married the president’s daughter. Then he 
saw in this country an opening for a school for 
young people from Spanish-American lands, and 
for a number of years he successfully conducted 
such an institution at Central Valley, New York. 
Five of his six children were born in that town. 
When the revolution of 1895 broke out, Sefior 
Palma closed his school and, as the head of the 
Cuban junta, served the interests of his country- | 
men with conspicuous ability and unfailing zeal. 

American friends of Cuba count it a happy 
omen that her first president is a man of sound 
attainments and ripe experience, and one, more- 
over, who knows the United States sufficiently 
well to be above the influence of ignorant 
prejudice. ee 
M» early spring was predicted in Maine, the 

prophecy coming, very appropriately, from 
the town of Prospect. During the second week 
in March large flocks of robins appeared there. 
The old people said they had never before seen 
them at so early a date. Delightful prospects! 
spring, the early robins, and the town. 


o B= of a feather flock together,’’ and so do 

people. Somerville, Massachusetts, is not 
a large city, and Freedom, New Hampshire, is a 
small town, yet when the natives of Freedom 
now residing in Somerville came together recently 
they were found to number one hundred and nine 
persons. ‘To be sure, this included husbands 


or wives of “Freedomites,”’ but, making allow- | to 


ance for these, the aggregate is still striking. Yet 
it is natural, after all, that when young people 
decide to leave their native town they should go 
to a place where friends have gone and prospered. 
| poner Doctor Holmes cherished a special 

fondness for fine elms, it is safe to say he 
would have appreciated the splendid white oak 
which a correspondent locates on ‘the Clifford 
farm, near the town line between Hopkinton and 
Concord, New Hampshire. The substance of 
poetry is in a tree like this, which measures 
twenty-two feet and three inches in circumfer- 
ence. The measurement shows a gain of seven 
inches in the last fourteen years. If that gain 
represents its regular rate of growth, the tree 
must have appeared in the world before the 
United States of America did. But the republic, 
once it took root, grew faster. 

here is a suggestion of rebuke to those alumni 

associations which face backward, so to speak, 
in the action recently taken by alumni of the 
Hartford, Connecticut, high school. In view of 
the fact that many graduates would go to college 
if they could have a little help, members of the 
association agree to give a certain sum each year 
toward establishing a fund which is to be loaned 
to deserving students. The principal of the 
school will advise in the matter, so the loans 
are not likely to be misplaced, and they will ally 
the association with the future instead of, as the 
tendency is, anchoring it to the past. There can 
be no question which attitude is the better for 
the school—and the alumni. 
oe County’s “specialty” is by no means 
restricted to Aroostook County. A month 
ago there visited Boston an Englishman whose 
title to fame rests on the alleged fact that he buys 
and sells more potatoes than any other man in 
the world. He owns ten large farms in Lanca- 
shire, and during a single week, recently, he 
shipped twelve thousand barrels of potatoes to 
New York. 

It is an undisputed fact that the native produc- 
tion of potatoes is not equal to our own demand, 
the average annual excess of imports over exports 
during the ten years from 1891 to 1900 having 
been more than a million bushels. After a short 
crop, like that of 1897, imports largely increase, 
on the one hand, and on the other hand people 
eat fewer potatoes. Statisticians say that there 
has been no general tendency in recent years 
toward an inereased production of this article of 
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food. Both acreage and production for the past 
four years have been noticeably smaller than 
they were in 1891. But that, of course, enlarges 
Aroostook’s opportunity. 


Pager ips in Hampden, Hampshire and Frank- 

lin counties, Massachusetts, are invited to 
study toads this year, the “Mothers in Council” of 
Springfield having offered two cash prizes for the 
best essays on their life-history and habits. The 
club wishes the children to begin observations in 
the spring, when the toads come out of their holes, 
to watch them when they go to the ponds to lay 
their eggs, and to follow the growth and develop- 
ment of the young during the summer; also 
carefully to observe the adult toad, to note its 
habits and discover its use, if any—these observa- 
tions to be continued until the toad goes into 
winter quarters. The children as well as the 
toads ought to benefit by such acquaintanceship. 
Perhaps a famous naturalist will come out of it. 
At least, the children ought to learn the whole- 
some lesson that it is possible to be useful 
without making a fuss about it. 


AN INTERLOPER. 


_ best type of man or woman will treat the 
person of poverty and insignificance with 
the same consideration that is so easily shown 
to persons of wealth and distinction. But it is 
much more common to hear people sentimen- 
talize over the dignity of labor than to see them 
courteously receive the laboring man or woman 
as a social equal. A pertinent incident was 
recently observed in an interior town of Massa- 
chusetts. 





| A celebrated clergyman was to preach one 
| Sunday, and a and fashionable audience 
| assembled in the vi church. 


| Sitting alone in a pew near the front was a 
| strange old man, evidently a countryman, dressed 
in rusty black. I the organ voluntary 
two fashionably dressed ladies came in and 
paused at this pew With an evident air of owner- 
ship. The old man did not observe them, and 
one of the ladies touched him on the shoulder 
and said, amg = F 

“Excuse me, but this i - our pew !” 

The old man nervously arose, stood aside for 
them to enter, and then resumed his seat in the 
end of the pew. The ladies appeared ill at ease 
and glanced superciliously at the unconscious 
interloper. Finally they spoke to the usher, who 
at once pm to the old gen‘ 

“Shall I find you another seat, sir?” 

“This is all right,” was the audible whisper. 
“T can see and hear well here.” 

“But this is a private pew,’”’ said the usher. 

“Oh!” returned the 
lady next him he Moe “Excuse me. 


been accustomed to 
ee 


meat that moment the preacher entered, and 
there was an expectant stir in the audience. 
After a moment of silent prayer his 
dered over the 
eyes lighted up. 
an usher, w 
and escorted the shabby old gentleman to a front 
seat. Then a whisper spread, “That’s the 
minister’s father.” 

Fancy the feelings of those two fashionable 
women when they discovered whom they had 
treated so discourteously ! 


*® © 


ITS NEST A CASTLE. 


e oven-bird has its name from the kind of 
nest it builds. This is domed like the ovens 
of Eastern lands. A South American bird of 
the same species builds a nest of two compart- 
ments, the one next the door being the entrance 
hall and the inner one the nest proper. An 
English resident of that continent writes of this 
1 hed on cones aheoding the great piyo= 
tical advantage of this style of building. 
house in which I lived, and their” cori ofthe 
were brought up in it, and were PF moor 
when a r called to visit them one day while 
their parents were absent. 
It was by no means the sort of acquaintance 
that the old birds would have chosen for their 
Ce Sr ie Sa See ae eee Cae & 


“The hawk alighted at the nest, the door of 
which was too small to admit of its entering, 
but it stretched in first one of its claws and then 
the other, and made several attempts to — 
and drag out some of the young inmates. 
this point 1 came to their ey and the estrel 
flew to a tree close by, where it watched my 
movements, coming back to the nest when I = 
away, and ge pe Be attempts to get at the 
young birds, but ut success. 

Hail there been but one room in that home the 
result might have been different. 
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OFFICIAL RANK. 


n the diplomatic circles of Pekin before the 
Boxer outbreak official life and intercourse 
were on an easy footing. The station of each 
member was fixed with the exactitude of Chinese 
etiquette. There was no incentive to vain 
display, says Mr. Colquhoun, where ranks and 
incomes were so clearly defined. 


If any stranger were in doubt as to his exact 
status, it was only necessary to send for the old 
Pekin’ barber, and learn what ition was 
assigned the individual in that artist’s rigid scale 
of charges: Hair-cutting, one dollar for a pleni- 
page A and envoy extraordinary, ty cents 
or a chargé @’ aduires, thirty cents for an 
attaché, twenty cents for a student and ten 
cents for a missionary, with all intermediate 
and subtle ee ge pone commissioner, 
secretary of legation, and so forth. 
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invested in a postal card and sent to us 
with your name and address on it will be 
all that is necessary to secure one of our 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalogues 


showing how men and ors look when 
they are well dressed, and giving an acne. 
rate estimate of the cost. : 


Sent Free to any address while they. last. 


395 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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534 inches long. 
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Fountain Pen for only 
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) one of these pens. 
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Unrivalled 
Polish for 


And woodwork generally. 
or cloth = rub dry. 
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Agents Wanted in Pa ol 
Sample Bottle on receipt of 3c. Stamp. 


Manufactured Solely by 


DEXTER BROTHERS, 
111 Broad St., Boston. 


English 
Wood Oil 
Polish 


KITCHEN FLOORS, 
HARDWOOD FLOORS, 
WAINSCOTING, 

FURNITURE 


Apply with a brush 


. 00 per gallon. 


Prevents chafin -~ % ey | 
all soreness—h moy B. 
nettle-rash_relieves i a. 
ye keeps the skin 
y and sweet. Best for 


TOILET & NURSERY 


At all Toilet and Drug Stores, 25c. 
Avoid cheap substitutes—they 
are never satisfactory. j 
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Recommended for 
House Cleaning. 
For floors and interior a 


also all places 


such as sinks, 
spoonful in a pa 
soap, ™ will — astonishing 
Its use assures a perfect 
Condition of the Home. 


Trial Bottle 2224 2-ct. .> m1 ~ 
BOOKLET FREE. 
Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Sq., Boston. 
Fonts a -hys —_ 


Ask your Drw 


Sulpho-Napt 


Vhe Great ae 
end Purifier —~ 





ail of wate 
il water, ‘without 
results. 





)O NT. THROW:AWAY-YOURY 
OLD CARPETS 


BECAUSE their days of usefulness seem 

over is just the reason why you should 
send them to us so that we may make them 
over and return them to you in the form of 
rugs that will serve you well. The cost of 
this transformation — this redemption of an 
avowed useless thing—is small. Our cus- 
tomers are a happy lot of people. $s 


WRITE FOR PRICE AND 
FURTHER PARTICULARS. 
Lewis Batting Co. :: Walpole, Mass. 


A Train That Took 
Its Own Photograph. 


A large, handsome engraving, 18x28 
inches, has been made of “The Bur- 
lington’s Number One” while going at 
60 miles an hour between Chicago and 
Denver. It is the best picture of a 
train in motion ever taken, and “the 
train took the picture itself.” This is 
explained in a folder which will be 
sent free on application. Price of 
large engraving 20 cents. Postage 
stamps will do. Address P. S. Eustis, 
General Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q. 
Railway, 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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HE speaker of the occasion was 
Ee presenting the prizes won at the 

late interscholastic championship 
meeting. It was during his eulogy of Philip 
Kelly, and while that blushing boy was stand- 
ing by awaiting his medal, that the venerable 
speaker chose to deliver himself of the weight- 
iest paragraphs of his address. 

“Tt is not of this beautiful trophy, intrinsically 
valuable though it may be, that you should be 
proudest,’’— Philip felt thousands of eyes upon 
him,—‘“‘nor of the fact that you cleared ten feet 
six inches in the pole-vault, although that, as 
I understand these things, is a noteworthy 
performance for aschoolboy. No, it is not really 
that, nor the strength, agility and endurance 
displayed by you, but rather the self-imposed 
restraint of your long weeks of training and the 
fixed determination to try hard that should be 
remembered longest. You rose to the emer- 
gency because your soul and brain, as well as 
your muscle, had been made ready for the final 
test. By and by, in real life, you may have to 
meet just such a trial as confronted you so 
lately in the athletic field. If you make use of 
your fine physique as you should among the 
affairs of men, it is almost a certainty that now 
and then you will have to put it to the test. 
And in that event, not a gold medal, or the 
applause of schoolmates, but the salvage of 
valuable property or the safety of human lives 
may depend upon your effort. 

“Courage and coolness under stress are but 
the logical outcome of a certain habit of 
thought. Men who have done the right thing 
in the moment of peril did not come to do 
so by accident. Such, you will find, had long 
contemplated a kindred danger, and had accus- 
tomed themselves to thinking how they might 
be of use to others in grave emergencies. 

“Tt is not alone my duty, but my pleasure, to 
hand you this beautiful trophy. Consider it as 
emblematic; live up to what it should mean to 
you, and have no fear but that you will play 
the man in the crisis of real life.” 

The boy that had to stand in full view of 
everybody during all this sonorous prelude and 
then try to make a graceful bow to the applause 
of the admiring audience wished in his heart 
that the dignified president were something less 
of the orator. Yet the address was not lost 
upon him. That night, when he found himself 
seated in the train for home,—the long vacation 
was begun,—the words of the president occurred 
to him, and every time he drew the medal and 
its case out of his inside coat pocket, and that 
was pretty often, he would recall a phrase 
or two of the presentation address. 

The glamour of the event had not worn off for 
Philip even by the time he reached his Colorado 
home, and when he handed the medal to his 
delighted father the greater part of President 
Newton’s speech was included in the story of 
how he came to get it. Philip’s father, in 
whom were poetry and common sense wisely 
blended, listened with extreme respect to his 
boy’s narrative. 

“My, and he said all that? It is a beautiful 
medal! Clear gold, do you think? And this 
enamel—red and blue—is certainly fine, too. 
We'll put it in the show-case, Phil, where lots 
of people who’ve been asking after you will 
be glad to see it. I dare say that big man 
was right about it being emblematic of better 
things than just muscle, although I ain’t a bit 
sorry you’re active and strong, because you’ll 
be a great help around the store and on the road 
till I get a new man to drive Bess. I told that 
man I’ve got now that he’d have to go at the 
end of the month. He don’t look after Bess 
as he ought to, and besides, he’s so everlastin’ 
slack. If you want to, you can start right in 
now and drive down to the superintendent of the 
smelting-works, and tell him I sent to Denver 
for the goods he wanted so specially, and 
soon’s I hear from them I’ll send them down. 
And there’s two or three packages I’ll have 
ready in five minutes. Bess is already hitched 
to the light buggy. I’ll set this medal in the 
case, where the people can look at it—those 
that want to.” 

Appreciative comment on great topics, fol- 
lowed by sudden orders into practical action, 
was characteristic of Philip’s father. And a 
ready acceptance of all lawful commands was 
part of Philip’s idea of the proper scheme of 











cut the trace square off and slit out a loop 
that should last until he got back to the 
store again. Philip dearly loved to make 
small repairs—that was the practical side 
of him, and to contemplate them after 













DRIVER AND PASSENGERS TOGETHER WERE YELLING AT HIM. 


life. Within ten minutes of the time he had 
handed the medal to his father and told its 
story he was in the buggy ready for business. 

“You want to start before the stage does, 
Phil,” warned the father, “and they’ll be 
ready to leave pretty soon. Only one team at 
a time can go down that hill, you know.” 

Philip drove off. The real slope of the hill 
started just beyond the bluff and the bend that 
hid the greater part of the road from the 
dwellers at the top. Beyond the bend, too, 
the road narrowed, and the gorge gradually 
grew deeper and its sides more precipitous. 
At the place where the road was narrowest the 
gorge was deepest. Drivers of vehicles counted 
on holding to the well-defined wagon-ruts for 
safety. To look over the edge at this spot was 
like looking out of the window at the top of the 
Washington Monument. 

Looking back from the turn of the road, 
Philip saw the stage still standing before the 
hotel. Plainly the passengers had not yet 
finished dinner. Philip had his lips all pursed 
up to chirp Bess into a run—it was easier to 
take the grade flying—when he noticed that 
one trace was dangling under the mare’s hoofs. 

“Hallo!” thought Philip. “Just as well I 
didn’t get started with that flying around. 
Whoa, Bess!” 

He leaped down, picked up the trace and 
was about to fasten it to the whiffletree, when 
he saw that the loop had chafed through. 

“H-m!” thought Philip again. ‘‘When father 
said that man of his was careless, he wasn’t 
very far out the way.” 

With the big blade of his jack-knife Philip 








he had made them—that was the imaginative 
side of him, and herein he resembled his father. 
The leather of the trace had cut like old 
cheese under the big blade of his sharp knife, 
and he overhauled the entire harness in the 
hope that there might be something else that 
needed immediate attention. In his interest in 
the matter in hand he forgot everything else. 
The rumbling of wheels and the sudden crack 
of a whip reminded him of the stage-coach 


behind. A second thought was for his own 
danger. The stage was nearing the turn at a 
gallop. 


The driver was a man celebrated in those 
parts for his hip-hip-hurrah style of driving, 
and the passage of this particular steep was 
one of his masterpieces. Philip knew that the l 
coach would come around the bend like a 
runaway engine. He snapped the knife back | 
into his pocket, leaped into the buggy and gave 
Bess the whip. But Bess had learned to shrink | 
under the lash through the use the hired man | 
had made of it, and now she went into the air | 
at the first sting. | 

Philip pulled her down and gave her the 
whip again. She went up again, but when 
Philip added his voice to the third stroke she 
bounded off. The stage was then closing in; | 
they had reached the beginning of the steep | 
part of the slope and matters looked bad. 

‘Lash her, boy, lash her!” Philip heard the | 
driver call out. “Lash her and stay ahead of 
us—you’ve got to!” 

“T am lashing,” called back Philip, “but put | 
on your brakes, you!”’ | 
“Brake’s no use down here now, and the} 


way this team’s going!” cried the driver in 
desperation. “Lash her for all you’re worth!” 

Philip lashed and Bess tried. But she was 
| @ weak little animal and not yet over her fright, 
| and could not carry Philip and the buggy along 
with the speed of the four great, strong beasts 
to whom the weight of coach and passengers 
was nothing on that down grade. 

“We're gaining fast—we’ll run you down— 
we’re into you—look out —” Then came the 
shock and mix-up. 

The leaders of the coach crowded by the 
side of the buggy. The front coach - wheel 
telescoped the rear wheel of the buggy. Philip 
heard the rending of the wood, even as he was 
sent over the dasher by the jar 
of the collision. Women and 
men passengers screamed their 
fright or roared their fear. It 
certainly seemed as if the boy 
could not escape the hoofs of the 
horses or the wheels of the coach. 
But Philip’s luck, or, more likely, 
his athletic training, stood by 
him now. He landed on his feet, 
and instinctively reaching for 
Bess’s mane, found he had 
caught it, and to that he clung. 
He was dragged half a dozen 
dangerous steps while struggling 
to get his stride again. 

“Here’s where spiked shoes 
wouldn’t go bad,” thought 
Philip, when he felt himself 
flying down the grade between 
his own Bess and the leaders of 
the coach. Even then he was 
rather surprised to find how 
naturally the whole situation 
seemed to be developing into an 
athletic test. It reminded him 
of an irregular hurdle-race—the 
jerky strides and the occasional 
leapings. 

With both hands gripping 
Bess’s mane, Philip went bound- 
ing down the hill. He was 
taking great jumps—the excited 
coach leaders galloping at his 
left and frightened Bess on his 
right. There was just room 
enough for him between, but it 
was hard work to hold his feet, and he knew 

that a slip or a stumble meant disaster. 

Driver and passengers together were yelling 
athim. Philip could not at first make out what 
they were saying, the problem of immediate 
safety engaging all his faculties for the time, 
but finally he did become aware of the driver’s 
meaning. 

“We're getting near it, boy—the narrow part, 
and if you don’t get out of it some way, it’s all 
up with you! I'll have to try and crowd the 
buggy off pretty soon. Could you reach over 
and vault on to the off leader’s back and hang 
on there? It’s the only chance—try it—try it! 
I’ll try to get ’em straightened out for just a 
second maybe when you’re ready to jump, so 
you can count on them being somewhere near 
under you when you land!’ 

The driver tried to steady his horses, to bring 
| them down to an evener gait. But expert and 
| cool though he was, the control of the team was 

now beyond him. Every attempt only added 
| to their wildness, and the driver began to fear 
|a new danger. 

“I can’t help you, son,” he called out above 
the roar of the coach, “and what’s more, I 
mayn’t be able to help myself soon! If your 

| horse stays harnessed to the buggy and she 

keeps on trying to crowd into us, we mightn’t 
| be able to hold the middle of the road, and if 
we get outside the deep tracks down at the 
neck we'll all go over—you and us! You’d 
better jump now—you’ll have to jump soon, 
anyway—and take your chance with us! See 
if you can’t scare your horse over before you 
leave her. The buggy’ll fall loose from us 
when it goes over the edge.” 

Philip sang out “All right !’”’ to let the driver 
know that he understood, although he had 
no intention of abandoning Bess in quite that 
way. For his part of it, if the coach stayed on 
the road, he had no fear. Vaulting on to the 
leader should not be difficult so long as he held 
his feet, but with Bess it would be different. 

When the buggy should be crowded over the 





| edge of the gorge, Bess, of course, would be 


dragged over with it. Philip did not like to 
think of that, and before he should think of it 
too much he preferred to risk his own plan. 

He felt that there was time if he worked 
quickly. Acting while the impulse was warm 
and strong, Philip leaped on to Bess’s back. 

















He dropped his feet on to the shafts to steady 
himself, and whipped out his knife. A dozen 
quick, strong strokes of the big blade, and he 
had eut the buggy all free except for the girth 
loop in the inside shaft. 

Leaping back to the ground, clinging now to 
the back-strap and gripping the open knife all 
the while, he reached over and grasped the 
hames of the stage leader with his free hand. 
Bess and the leader instinctively moved together 
while the boy’s arms were stretched from one to 
the other. 

When Philip found himself with a firm hold 
of the hames he loosened his right-hand grip of 
Bess’s back-strap, half-clenched his fist and 
brought it down on her ribs and yelled, “Go on, 
Bess!” 

The little mare seemed to know that she was 
no longer bound up with the load behind, and she 
began to work ahead of the shafts. But they 
were so close to the narrow place now that 
Philip began to fear she would not get clear in 
time, so he drove his fist into her ribs and yelled 
again, and then to hurry her yet more, he struck 
the blade of his knife half-way into her side. 

“Go on, Bess!’ he shrieked, and threw the 
knife after her. 

It was cruel, but necessary ; nothing else would 
have been so effective. Bess jumped forward 
like any crazy thing. 

“Good girl!” said Philip, as she freed herself. 

As she went out of the shafts they dropped to 
the ground and broke once, twice—the second 
time so short that they no longer touched the 
ground. 

Philip swung in close to the coach leader, 
worked his left hand to the back-strap, took a 
firm hold there, reached his right hand up to the 
hames, to where the left hand had just been, and 
made his own leap for safety. 

He caught the up-heave of his leader and went 
well above that horse’s back, up and over so high 
that it looked to the driver as if he must drop 
between the leaders. 

“Hang on, boy, hang on!”? shouted the driver, 
and such of the passengers as could see Philip 
shouted encouragement, too. For an instant 
Philip himself was not free of a dread of falling 
between the leaders, to be pounded under the 
hoofs of the pole-horses, or crushed by the wheels 
of the great coach coming after. But he hung 
on grimly, held himself in place almost by sheer 
strength of arm while the driver spurred on his 
team in order to foree the stage into the ruts 
that meant safety forall. Philyp had come down 
on the leader’s back, gripping back-strap and 
mane in time to withstand the jolt at the critical 
moment. 

When he heard the crackling that betokened 
the wrenching away from the buggy, he gave a 
half-look behind and saw it go over the edge. So 
close was he to that edge that he could watch the 
wreck go bounding and rolling down the steep 
sides. Ahead was Bess, clear of it all and safe, 
flying down the hill, shedding lather as she ran. 

‘They went clear on to the oftice of the smelting- 
works before they could pull up. The superin- 
tendent had Bess by the bridle when Philip, 
somewhat white and breathing hard, climbed 
down from the leader. In company with a 
hundred others, the superintendent had seen the 
last part of the race down the hill. “Are you 
hurt ?” he asked now. 

“Not that I know of,’”’ answered Philip. 

Among them all, the superintendent, the driver, 
the passengers and a dozen volunteer nurses from 
the crowd, Philip was examined for bruises. 
They found some finger-nails broken off, and 
after a time they got him to admit that his 
right wrist-ached. He added further, when they 
insisted that he must be used up, that he felt no 
worse than he had often felt after a hard quarter- 
mile race. Then he broke away and delivered 
his messages, and the excitement having died 
down, he came back for Bess and rode her 
toward home, not up the hill, but by the winding, 
longer route generally used for the ascent. 

Philip’s father listened to the tale. “Of course 
the buggy is gone, with the packages, and the 
harness is pretty well cut up, and I don2t see how 
the value of them can be recovered. I spent too 
much time over that trace loop, forgetting all 
about the coach coming — it’s all dead loss,’ 
coneluded Philip. 

“Do you think so?” asked his father, half- 
smiling. “Well, suppose we let the buggy and 
the rest of it go, Phil, and never mind the cost of 
it. You’re here and that’s enough, even if Bess 
wasn’t better than forty buggies and a hundred 
packages such as went over with it. I’m mighty 
glad you thought of Bess right through it all. It 
shows you kept your head pretty well. You did 
fine all round, Phil—well’s any grown man would 
be expected to do, although it ain’t every grown 
man would be so spry. That’s ’count of your 
pole-vaulting, I suppose. It’s queer now, ain’t 
it, one thing about that? Only just as you rode 
up to the door there, you and Bess, I was setting 
your medal in the show-case and thinking of 
what you told me the college president said— 
that it wasn’t the medal, not the trophy itself, 
that was to be valued, but what you went through 
to get it, and that that was what it ought to 
represent. It was the training that counted, 
wasn’t it, he said? And I suppose all the time 
you were preparing yourself—getting in condi- 
tion, do you call it ?—to make the best pole-vault 
when it would be wanted, you were getting ready 
to do something like you did this afternoon at the 














right time. It must have been a good deal like 
a pole-vaulting contest, wasn’t it—that is, the 
choky feeling when you didn’t feel sure whether 
you would fail or not ?” 

“Something like—yes, sir. Only to-day there 
wasn’t any second or third try.” 

“And a failure meant something more than a 
gold medal, didn’t it, Phil?” 

“Yees, sir, something more—a great deal 
more.”” 

“Yes, and when you come to think it over 








carefully,” said Philip’s father, “I guess you’ll 
find there was a great deal of pretty solid truth 
in what President Newton said.” 

“Oh, there was a lot. I see that already. 
But I never thought it was coming to me so 
soon.”” 

“We never know, we never know,” said 
Philip’s father. “But come in here so we can 
look at those finger-nails of yours and wrap up 
that wrist—it’s sprained fast enough. You’re a 
lucky boy, Phil.” 








sitting-room. It was well warmed and 

lighted, and there was a sound of laughter 
and the hum of merry voices. Some one was 
tuning a mandolin to the piano, and there was 
a fluttering of music leaves. Company had come 
in, as usual, to spend the evening. The Moberly 
girls, that is, the three older ones, all had- light 
hair, blue eyes, and lively, vivacious manners 
that proved very attractive to the young people 
in the quiet village. 

“Pa” Moberly nobody knew much about. 
He sat out in the kitchen most of the time. It 
was a dingy little room, and often in the evening 
he had no light; only the dull glow of the stove 
and the red sparks of his old-fashioned pipe. 

2a Moberly was a little, timid, shrinking man. 
He had faded blue eyes, bent shoulders and toil- 
worn hands. He had worked 
hard for his girls. He had 
ungrudgingly given them his 
best. It seemed too bad that 
now he was old and they were 
grown to womanhood they did 
not care. 

When Mrs. Moberly was 
alive, things were different. 
He had his comfortable easy 
chair then in the sitting-room ; 
his slippers, too, and there was 
the lounge to rest.on when he 
was tired. 

But as his girls grew up, 
pretty, strong-willed and 
altogether selfish, Pa Moberly 
found himself banished from 
his comfortable quarters. A 
number of cushions too fine 
for use adorned the old sofa, 
and his armchair had three 
tidies on it. He was soon 
made to understand that he 
was not wanted. 

It was not long before he 
began to stay in the kitchen, 
and by and by he sat nowhere 
else. He knew every figure 
on the dingy papered walls, and the only chair 
he had to sit in was a straight-backed wooden 
one, in which he could not rest. 

He used to long sometimes for his old corner 
in the sitting-room, with its lights, its laughter 
and its music, but to his gentle hints the girls 
gave scant encouragement. “They didn’t want 
pa around,” they told themselves. 

The lonely, tired old man had many thoughts 
as he sat in the kitchen night after night in 
solitude, and he used sometimes to ponder the 
question in his gentle heart as to whether, after 
all, it paid to bring up girls who were ashamed 
of you when you were old. 

Polly did not know about the changed condition 
of affairs. Polly was the youngest, and more 
like her mother than any of the others, being 
small, quiet and brown-eyed. 

She had been staying for three years out in 
Pennsylvania with an invalid aunt for whom 
she had been named. Poor Aunt Bassett was 
dead now, and to-day Polly had come home 
again. She was up-stairs now, busy in the 
small back room that the girls had forgotten to 
make ready for her. 

As Pa Moberly sat alone in the kitchen 
to-night he was thinking of Polly. In his yearn- 
ing, fatherly heart there was a faint stirring of 
hope. 

There was a chance that he might take some 
comfort with this, his youngest daughter. He 
had felt that from the time she was born. She 
wasn’t like the other girls, and she had seemed 
so unfeignedly glad to see him. He felt the 
pressure of her young arms yet about his neck, 
and her kisses still lay warm upon his furrowed 
cheek. 

In the darkness of the old kitchen he brushed 
a tear from his eye. He was thinking of Ma 
Moberly, too, and of her gentle, tender, womanly 
ways. He wished the girls were more like their 
mother. 

Just then Polly came in. She went quickly 
to his side. 

“Why, pa,” she cried, “what are you sitting in 
the kitchen for, and in the dark, too? Is any- 
thing the matter ?’’ 

In the friendly darkness Pa Moberly took the 
little hand and stroked it. “Nothing, Polly,” 
he said. “I—I always sit here.” 

Polly seated herself on his knee. “Always 


T's girls were having a good time in the 








sit here?’’ she cried, in surprise. “Don’t you 
go into the sitting-room evenings as you used 
to?” 

Pa Moberly shook hishead. “No,” he faltered. 

“But why?” insisted Polly. “You don’t 
mean to tell me you don’t sit in your old chair 
any more?” 

Pa Moberly’s chin quivered. Polly did not 
know, and it was hard to tell her. Polly was 
like her mother. 

“Alice likes to keep that chair for company,” 
he said, slowly. “Oh, I don’t mind the kitchen 
so much, now,” he added, as cheerfully as he 
could. “At least I won’t now, since you’ve come 
home. I do miss the old chair some, but it’s all 
right. 

“The girls don’t want me in there, Polly,’’ he 
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dismay. What did Polly mean, and what did 
pa mean, by intruding on their company in this 
fashion ? 

Polly advanced steadily into the center of the 
room, still holding her father’s hand. 

How little and shy and bent pa looked, the 
girls thought, and how determined was the air 
Polly wore—like a young captain going into 
battle. It was as if Ma Moberly had come 
to life. 

Alice rose. The young lady at the piano 

turned, the young man stopped his mandolin. In 
all the months he had come to the Moberly house, 
this was the first time he had ever seen the little, 
white-haired man who lived there. And who 
was that pretty brown-haired girl with flashing 
eyes? 
Alice broke the silence. “My sister Polly, 
Mr. Bryant,’’ she said, a little nervously, “and 
—my father. And this is our old friend, Eva 
Brent. Pa, you know Eva?” 

Pa nodded cordially ; so did Polly. But some- 
thing wholly unusual was in the air, and every 
one felt it. 

Polly led Pa Moberly up to the young man 
reclining in the chair. “Do you mind taking 
another chair, Mr. Bryant ?’’ she said, pleasantly. 
*“You see, this one is pa’s favorite. Ma gave it 
to him.” 

Alice and Belle and Harriet flushed, but Polly 
was quite undisturbed. The young man was 
astonished, but he rose quickly, with a stammered 
apology, and Polly calmly wheeled the chair 
nearer the pleasant fire. 

“Sit here, pa,” she said, affectionately, ‘and 
let me turn the light so it won’t hurt your 
eyes.” 

She adjusted the light to her liking, then 


went on, huskily. ‘“They’re young, and there’s | pushed Pa Moberly gently into his old place. 





**DO YOU MIND TAKING ANOTHER CHAIR, MR. BRYANT ?’’ 


always company, you know. I don’t know as 
I blame ’em much. I’m old and worn out and 
behind the times. No, I can’t say as I blame 
’em.”’ 

Polly laid her soft cheek suddenly against the 
wrinkled one. 

“You’re not old or worn out or behind the 


| times, either!”? she said. “It’s a shame for 


you to stay out here!’”’ Her sweet, girlish voice 
was full of indignation. 

“But never mind, pa,” she went on. “I tell 
you there are better days ahead. I’ve come 
home now, and I’m going to look after you, see 
if I don’t. What would ma think if she were 
here, to see you sitting here all alone in this 
dark old kitchen? Why, it would break her 
heart! Come with me, pa!’’ 

“Where?” said Pa Moberly, hesitatingly, in 
his surprise. 

“Tnto the sitting-room.”’ 

“Oh, I can’t go in there, Polly; they don’t 
want me.” 

“Yes, you can. I want you. You wouldn’t 
refuse me anything on this, my first night 
home ?” 

Pa Moberly got up. The old wooden chair was 
uncomfortable, and he rose stiffly even with the 
help of Polly’s arm. F 

“No, I couldn’t, Polly,” he said. ““You—you’re 
too like your mother.” 

As they left the dark kitchen together Pa 
Moberly grasped Polly’s hand tightly. “I’m 
afraid, Polly,” he whispered. ‘“‘ We’d better 
not.’’ 

But Polly only squeezed his hand in a reas- 
suring clasp, and somehow Pa Moberly felt 
stronger. 

Polly opened the sitting-room door, and a 
stream of light flashed out into the little dark 


entry. The girls were having a good time) 


indeed. 

A young lady in a blue dress occupied the 
piano-stool. A young man, with his hair plas- 
tered down over his forehead, occupied Pa 
Moberly’s armchair. He had a mandolin in his 
hand, and was strumming it to the young lady’s 
accompaniment. Alice and Belle and Harriet 
were sitting about with the liveliest air of enjoy- 
ment. 

As Polly and Pa Moberly entered, their com- 
placency suddenly faded into astonishment and 





His white hair shone in the 
lamplight, and his lips trem- 
bled. 

“There!” said Polly, in a 
pleased voice. “Isn’t that 
better ?” 

Regardless of all onlookers, 
she stooped and kissed the 
withered cheek; then she 
turned to the others. 

“Go on with your playing, 
won’t you, Eya?’’ she said, 
gently. 

Nobody spoke; then the 
young lady turned to the piano 
and the restraint was quickly 
over. 

Pa Moberly’s eyes grew 
moist. How soft the chair 
was, and how pleasant the fire, 
and how comfortable was the 
touch of the little, firm hand 
upon his shoulder! 

And there was something 
else. He knew and every one 
else knew that his lonely hours 
in the old kitchen were over. 

To-morrow the straight- 
backed wooden chair would 


| be pushed back, to be occupied no more. The 


firelight could play on the dingy walls, the mice 
could scamper at will over the old floor. [Pa 
Moberly would not be there to see. Polly had 
come home to take care of him, and Polly was 
brave. It was as if Ma Moberly had come to 
life again. 
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1 STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 3 


By General Charles King. 


NCE in the history of the corps of cadets 
at West Point a battalion was struck by 
lightning. It happened late in the month of May, 
1865, and the reason that nobody was killed 
outright was that the shock was distributed 
through two hundred and thirty bayonets. Onl) 
a minute fraction of its force, therefore, was felt 
by any one man. 

Yet it was sufficient to flatten three cadets on 
their faces, to knock two more out of ranks, to 
cause the color-bearer to reel and stagger for 
moment, and to bring to his knees the splendi:l 
black charger of our commandant. Had its 
undivided strength been lavished on any one 0! 
our number, he would never have known whit 
had struck him. 

We were on battalion drill at the moment, an 
in column by division closed in mass—the mos! 
compact formation known to the “Tactics’’ 0! 
those days. 

The bayonets were fixed and the arms * 
“support ’—that is to say, with the hamme! 
resting on the left forearm. 

A dense black cloud had been coming \) 
rapidly, and now hovered low directly over 
head. A number of spectators, fearing a suddei 
thunder-shower, were scurrying for shelter, w]\«1! 
there came a blinding flash, an instantanes''> 
crack and roar like that of the three-hundre:! 
pounder Parrott rifle. 

Every musket gave a jerk, every left low 
arm felt a sharp, stunning shock, and our knees 
doubled under us, Three cadets lay dazed, ove 
of them, indeed, being senseless; but our b's 
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| commander raised his powerful voice, and t!i¢ 























movement of countermarch went on as if 
nothing had happened. It was no bad test of 
the discipline of the corps. 

In all the battalion the only men not sharply 
shaken were the cadet officers and sergeants, the 
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| former because the points of their swords were 
| much lower than their plumes, the latter because, 
| being guides, they neither fixed bayonets nor 
|“eame to support’’—such being the system in 
| the “Casey’’ Tactics in use at the time. 
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RELICS. 





™ 
14 utilitarianism, one turns sometimes with 

= interest to the picturesque customs of 
the past. In tracing the history of the founda- 
tions of society and government in England, one 
realizes how early in the life of a community 
the sense of common responsibility and duty 
develops. 

The laws regarding property and affecting 
the holding of land are the offspring of the 
ancient tenures. The ancient landed gentry, 
in return for certain privileges and exemptions, 
acknowledged substantial obligations and duties ; 
some of the modern owners of land retain these 


privileges, but the equivalents have disappeared. | 


The feudal tenure of land was based on the 
obligation of service to the king for the defense 
of the realm; in fact, nearly all tenures are 
founded on the right of the crown to demand 
support in time of war. There were different 
tenures, or customs, of manors, regarding the 
privilege of working minerals, but the tenure 
of land was only confirmed on condition of certain 
services being rendered to the king or the lord 
of the manor. 

In 1679 Thomas Blount made a collection “of 
remarkable tenures of land and unusual customs 
of manors, which might not be unacceptable to 
the studious, who, when weary of pondering 
upon Littleton’s tenures and his learned com- 
mentators, might relaxere fibulam by recurring 
to them, and smile at the inoffensive mirth both 
of our kings in former times and lords of 
manors in creating them.”’ He adds that within 
his memory herring pies had been paid to the 
king for the manor of Carlton in Norfolk. 

The tenures of Blenheim and Strathfieldsaye, 
held by the Dukes of Marlborough and Welling- 
ton, are comparatively modern and simple. The 
bearers of these titles have, on the anniversaries 
of the battles of Blenheim and Waterloo, to 
deposit banners in Windsor Castle; and any 


visitor to St. George’s Hall can see these banners | 


hanging on the wall. 


The Pusey Horn. 


0 INE of the oldest families in England, the | 
B| Puseys, hold their estate by the tenure | 


ofa horn, well known as the Pusey Horn, 
said to have been given to the founder of the 
family by King Canute. 

In 1685 the manor was in chancery, and 
Charles Pusey, the claimant, recovered it before 
Lord Chancellor Jeffries. The identical horn 
given by King Canute was produced in court, 
and was proved to have conveyed the manor of 
Pusey seven hundred years before. It is still in 


the possession of the present owner of the place. | 
It has the following inscription round it in Saxon | 


characters : 


King Knode geve Wyllyam Pewse 
Thys horne to holde by thy londe. 


King Edward the Confessor gave the ranger- 
ship of Bernwode Forest, in Buckinghamshire, 
with a hide of land, to his forester Nigell, who 
had killed a large wild boar which infested the 
forest, and had presented the head to the king. 
Upon this land Nigell built a mansion-house, 
called Borestall, in memory of the slain boar. 

The charter of the estate bears a rude picture 
of the site of the house, and under it the figure 
of a man on his knees, presenting the head of a 
boar to the king. An old bedstead, with the 
head of a boar carved on it, was long seen 
in the ancient house, and a boar’s head also 
appears in the arms of the family; and an old 
horn, tipped with silver, with wreaths of leather 
to hang round the neck, has been preserved by 
the lords of Borestall, under the name of Nigell’s 
horn, and is in the possession of Sir John 
Aubrey, to whom the estate has descended. 

In the Norman survey of England, Beckett, 
i Berkshire, belonged to the Earls of Evreux, 
but it was annexed by the crown and became a 
royal palace. King John resided there occasion- 
ally, but in the reign of Edward ILI. the manor 
passed to the family of Beckett. They owned 
the adjoining lands of Shrievenham on the 
condition of coming before the king whenever 
in his progresses he should pass by Fowyeares 
Mill Bridge in Shrieyenham, bringing with them 
two white capons, and addressing him with 
the following singular speech: “Behold, my lord, 





ROM our modern life, with its hurry and | these two white capons, which you shall have | 


| another time, but not now.” 

| Certain land in the township of Woodhouse, 
| in Leicestershire, is held by a chief-rent, consist- 
|ing of a garland of flowers, with a spear and 
| three rosebuds. This tribute has been paid from 
the time of Edward I., or earlier. 
Herrick, the owner, writes : 

| “In a court of survey of 1656 the lands are 
said to be held by a yearly rent of one rose-red 
| garland and one barbed or broad arrow, with 
two rosebuds upon the feast of St. John the 


| Baptist.” The spear goes back to Woodhouse | 


| every year to be renewed and redecorated. 

Lord Hastings holds the manor of Ashley, 
|in Norfolk, by the service of taking charge of 
the table-cloths and other linen at the coronation 
of the kings of England. 


Many Curious Tenures. 


E manor of Aylesbury was held by the 

service of paying three eels when the king 

should come there in the winter, and by 
finding straw for his bed, green rushes for his 
room, and two “green” geese for him in summer. 
These services were to be performed three times 
a year if the king desired it. 

The Earl of Arundel held the manor of Bel- 
sington, in Kent, by the service of being butler 
to the king on Whitsunday, and Thomas, Earl 
of Arundel, obtained leave to revive the office, 
and had as his fee the golden goblet in which 
the king was served. The instances of such 
tenures are endless, nearly every manor in Eng- 
land being held under similar conditions. 


singular tenure. 
owner of the estate, and his wife, man servant 
| and maid servant, each riding on a horse, come 
to the parsonage, where the owner does his 
homage and pays his relief in the following 
manner: He blows three blasts on his horn, 
| he carries a hawk on his fist, and his servant 
| has a greyhound in a slip, both for the use of 





| of bread for his greyhound. They all dine, after 
which the master blows three blasts on his horn, 
and he and his train depart. 

The Dunmow Flitch of Bacon is a well-known 
custom, the old saying being, “That he which 
repents him not of his marriage, either sleeping 
or waking, in a year and a day, may lawfully 
go to Dunmow and fetch a gammon of bacon.” 

At Huntingdon the King of England, on pass- 
ing, is presented with horses and a plow, as the 
inhabitants of the town, being the king’s tenants, 
| held it by that tenure. When James I. came 
to England, the bailiffs of the town, in order to 
show their fine husbandry, presented him with 
threescore and ten teams of horses, all harnessed 
to handsome plows. 

At the coronation of the king the barons of 
The Cinque Ports used to claim the right to bear 
a canopy of cloth of gold over the king, with 





staff having four barons to bear it,—to dine 
sitting at the table next to the king on his right 
hand, and for their fee to have the canopy of 
gold, with the bells and staves. 

In the town of Marlborough, in Wiltshire, 
the mayor, on his admission, was presented 
with two white capons and a bull. He now 





quarters a bull argent, a capon argent and three 
| greyhounds courant on its arms. 


| How the Hereditary Offices Descend. 
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hereditary offices in England is interest- 
ing. The office of Earl Marshal of Eng- 
land is hereditary in the dukedom of Norfolk. 
The office is of great antiquity, and was formerly 


| Dukes of Norfolk are his descendants. 
The dukedom of Norfolk passed in the female 


garet, Countess of Norfolk, applied to be allowed 
to exercise the privilege of her family, and accept 
the office of Lady Marshal ; but the king assigned 





Mr. Percy | 


The customs of different localities are curious. | 
In the parish of Brindwood, near Chingford, | 
there is an estate under the rectory held by a} 
Upon every alienation the | 


the rector that day ; he receives a chicken for his | 
hawk to eat, a peck of vats for his horse and a loaf 


four staves and four bells at the corners,—each | 
| at the coronation of Edward III. by Alexander 


who took the fees and performed the duties, 
namely, to “appease the debates in the king’s 
house on the day of his coronation, to dispose 


the door of the king’s chamber, receiving from 
}every baron and earl made on that day one 
| palfrey with a saddle.” 

At the coronation of George III. the office 
was executed by the Earl of Effingham, for the 
Duke of Norfolk was a Roman Catholic, and 
thus disqualified by law from officiating in person. 
At the coronation and accession of Queen Vic- 
toria, and the accession of King Edward VIL., 
the Duke of Norfolk fulfilled the duties of his 
office. 

The Lord Great Chamberlain of England has 
also a post of great dignity and antiquity, and his 
duties comprise many and various offices. 





“To him belong the livery and lodging in the | 


king’s court, and certain fees due from each 
archbishop and bishop, when they do homage 
to the king, as well as from all peers, when they 
do homage at their creation or at the coronation ; 
he is to have forty ells of crimson velvet for his 
| own robes, and on the coronation day, before 
| the king rises, he is to bring him his shirt, coif 
| and wearing clothes, and after the king is by 
him appareled and gone forth, to have his bed 
and all the king’s night apparel. To carry 
at the coronation the coif, gloves and linen to be 
| used by the king on that occasion, also the sword 
and scabbard, and the gold to be offered by 
the king, and the robe royal and crown, and 


to undress and attire the king with the robe 


royal, and to serve the king that day with water 
to wash his hands, and to have the basin and 
towels for his fees.” 

He has the charge of the whole palace of 
Westminster, also the preparing, fitting and 
furnishing of Westminster Hall for the corona- 
tion. He disposes of the sword of state to what 
lord he pleases; he walks on the right hand of 
the sword-bearer, next to the king’s person, 
while the Earl Marshal walks on the left. On 
all state occasions the keys of Westminster Hall 
and the keys of the Court of Wards and Court 
of Requests are delivered up to him. 

The office was created by Henry II. in 1155, 
and given to the Earl of Oxford ; it continued in 
| that family till 1626, when Charles I. made Lord 
| Willoughby D’Eresby Lord Great Chamber- 
| lain, and afterward created him Earl of Lindsay. 
| The Earl of Derby disputed the rights of the 
| Earls of Lindsay, claiming a pure descent from 

the Earls of Oxford, but the commissioners of the 
| Court of Claims held that the Earl of Lindsay 
| had established his right to the office. 

The Earls of Lindsay were successively repre- 
sented by the Dukes of Ancaster, which title 
became extinct, and the office lapsed to the 
representatives of the barony of Willoughby 
D’Eresby, which, being a barony in fee, fell 
into abeyance between the sisters of the last 
Duke of Ancaster, Lady Gwydyr and Lady 
Cholmondeley. 

The question having again risen as to who 
should execute the office of Lord Great Chamber- 
lain, it was referred by the House of Lords to 
twelve judges, and it was by them decided that 
the office belongs to both the sisters of the last 
Duke of Ancaster. During the reign of Queen 
Victoria the Earl of Ancaster, representing Lady 
Gwydyr, was Lord Great Chamberlain, and at 
|the accession of the king the Marquis of 

Cholmondeley, representing the second daughter 
of the Earl of Ancaster, succeeded him. 





The Challenge of the King’s Champion. 


INOTHER office still exists which deserves 
notice, although mention of it must be 
brief. The King’s Champion goes back 

to an antiquity as great as any, and dates from 
the time of William the Conqueror, when Robert 
de Marmion, Lord of Fontenoy in Normandy, 
was rewarded with the Castle of Tamworth, in 
the County of Warwick. 

| There were four successive Lord Marmions 
who were King’s Champions, but when Philip 
died, in the twentieth year of the reign of 
Edward I., the inheritance was divided among 
his four daughters, and the office was performed 


de Freille, who married Philip de Marmion’s 
| second daughter, the first having died childless. 
Before the accession of Richard LI. the claims 
| of De Freille were disputed by Sir John Dymock 
|of Serivelsby, by right of his descent from an 
| heiress of Sir Thomas Ludlow, husband of Joan, 


| Lord Marmion. 

| The Constable and Earl Marshal of England, 

}on hearing the claims, appointed Sir John 
Dymock to perform the office for that time, with 
a salvo jure to De Freille. The Dymock 


HE history of the great families who hold | family have retained this honor for over five | dance down in the holler all night. 


| hundred years. The question was again raised 
| at the coronation of Henry IV., and Thomas 
Dymock, in right of his mother, had his suit 
granted him. He had for his fees one of the 


one of great power. The second Earl Marshal | best horses in the king’s stable, and all the trap- | 
was Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, and the | pings and harness, as also the best suit of armor. | all the terbacker for your pipe that fifty cents 


The champion, at the banquet given after the 
coronation in Westminster Hall, “rides into 


goodly white courser, armed at all points in rich 
armor, and with a plume of blue feathers in his 
helm.” After a short* pause, accompanied by 
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the performance of the office to Henry de Percy, | 
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the Earl Marshal and Lord High Constable, with 
his esquires and trumpeters, he advances into 
the hall, and the York herald proclaims his 
challenge, calling on any one who denies the 
right of the king to come forth and do combat 
with him. 

Three times the champion advances, and three 
| times proclaims his challenge, and three times 
throws down his gauntlet, which, when no one 
takes it up, is returned to him. 

This being done, three great nobles present 
on bended knee a gilt cup filled with wine to the 
king, from which the king drinks to his cham- 
pion. ‘The cup is then presented to the champion, 
who, after three reverences, drinks it off and 
leaves the hall, backing out, and taking the cup 
as his fee. 

The King’s Champion did not appear at the 
coronation of either William IV. or Queen 
Victoria, the banquet in Westminster Hall 
being abandoned on account of the cost, and it 
is too early yet to say what may be arranged 
for the next coronation. It is always sad to let 
the few picturesque links with the past disappear, 
but in England the feeling of economy, or rather 
the dislike of extravagance, is too strong to be 
disregarded. 


| 





ANY men are “kept down” in the way in 
which the man in the following story 


M 


was kept from “amounting to anything.” 
A gentleman was travelling in the South on 
horseback, when he stopped for a drink of water 


at a little log cabin in the backwoods. A long 
| and very lank man, with a thin, straggling beard 
and weak blue eyes, was sprawling under a tree 
in the’'dooryard. A slatternly woman in a faded 
calico gown was dozing in a rocking-chair by the 
door. Two boys of about sixteen and eighteen 
years of age were lying face downward ina fence 
corner where there was a little grass. Five or 
six dogs were scattered about the yard, and only 
one of them had life enough to rise to its fore- 
feet and give a spiritless bark to announce the 
stranger’s approach. The man slowly raised 
himself upon his elbow, the boys turned on their 
sides, and the woman, with a little womanly 
pride still left, began to twist up her back hair. 

“Could I get a drink here?” asked the 
traveller. 

“Why, yaas, certainly,” drawled the man. 
“Thar’s the well; help yourself. Maw, can’t 
you get a glass to drink out of ?” 

“Thar’s a gourd hangin’ on to the well-curb,” 
replied the woman. 

“To not let me trouble you in any way,” the 
stranger made haste to say. “I can drink out 
of the well-bucket.’”’ 

“Wal, that’s the way we do,” said the man. 

After satisfying his thirst the stranger said, 
“T wonder if I could have my horse put up and 
fed while I walk to the summit of that hill 
yonder, where I could perhaps get a good photo- 
graph of the valley below. I will pay you fifty 
cents for caring for my horse while I am gone.” 

“You hear that, Jake?” said the man, rising 
to a sitting posture. “He says that he’ll give 
fifty cents to have his hoss fed. Thar’s your 
chance to earn money enough to buy that spotted 
dawg of Hen Turner’s.”’ 

**There ain’t no cawn husked to feed the critter 
with,” replied the boy called Jake, as he turned 
over and buried his face in the grass. 

“Wal, Lute, you whirl in an’ look after the 
critter. Fifty cents will buy a pile of shot for 
your new gun.”’ 

“Let Lem do it,” replied Lute, and he yawned 
a tremendous yawn. 

“Lem! O Lem!” called the man. The sandy 
head of a youth of about twenty years was thrust 
out of a window in the gable of the house, and a 
voice said, sleepily : 

“What you want?” 

“Here’s a man wants his hoss watered and 
fed, and he’ll give fifty cents for it.” 

“Let Lute or Jake do it.” 

“Wal, if you ain’t too tritlin’ to live!”’ 


’ 


exclaimed 


receives the equivalent in money, but the town | the youngest daughter, or sister of Philip, last | the man, with some show of irritation. Then 


he asked: “Whar’s Lyddy? I reckon she’ll do 
| it. She’s got more get-up than any of the rest 
jot you. Whar’s Lyddy, maw ?’’ 
“T dunno. She said she was going off some- 
| wheres and take a nap ’cause she was off to that 
Like enough 
| she’s snoozin’ some place over in the big woods.” 

After screeching several times for “Lyddy’’ 
jand failing to get any reply, the man turned 
appealingly to his wife and said: 

“Wal, why can’t you do it, maw? Think of 
will buy !”’ 

“Yes, an’ have you an’ the boys smoke the 


line, for at the coronation of Richard II., Mar- | the hall a little before the second course on a| heft of it up. No, I thank ye!” 


The man turned toward the stranger in disgust 
and despair and said : 
“Tt ain’t any use, mister. 


They won’t one 
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of ’em lift a hand. Air it any wonder I ain’t | Green’s. His folks have got some energy. 


ever got along in the world? You kin ride from 


None of mine have. Nothin’ like a shiftless 


Dan to Beersheby and you won’t find another | family to keep a man down,” and he dropped 
such a shiftless lotas I have tosupport. I reckon 
they’ll feed your nag down the road at Hank 






NAN‘S 





HERE were two 
T dugouts, one adobe 

and one dull-red 
station-house in the place 
where Nan Seeley had 
spent all but two of the 
twelve years of her life. 
As for those first two 
years, they had been passed in a country called 
California, over beyond something else called 
the Sierras, or the Divide. 

Nan had long since forgotten what all those 
were—California, the Sierras, the Divide. She 
had forgotten, too, what that thing was which 
her mother named a “‘tree.”” 

“But you remember, Nan,” her mother would 
urge; “sure you do. There was lots of them in 
California, They was like the ugly little clumps 
of sage,”—she swept her arm out to the desert 
all around,—“only bigger; ten, twenty times 
bigger, maybe, and real green, and they gave a 
lot of shade.” 

Nan tried her best to remember, even to 
imagine the thing; but it wasno use. The most 
she could do was to call up a vague notion of 
a giant bunch of the dust-green sage. 

Near by and all about was the plain, and out 
of it rose jagged piles of rock, which had given 
the Indians cover for the attacking of wagon- 
trains in days not far past. And beyond was 
the circle of bare, dry hills that shut in the whole 
of her world. 

Yet she was happy enough in her world, was 
Nan, and when her mother spoke of loneliness 
it meant no more to her than did the word “tree.” 
She had never known companionship ; how, then, 
should she know loneliness? 

She was quite contented with the dog and the 
horse, watching the lizards and the beetles and 
the ants, and waiting for the trains that passed 
every day; one going in the morning from the 
west to the east, and one in the afternoon from 
the east to the west. 

The trains hardly ever stopped, and the engi- 
neers were the only ones who seemed so much 
as to see the two dugouts, the adobe and the red 
station-house. Ali the other people, who sat 
by the dust-marked windows, if they looked 
at all, turned away indifferent eyes at once. 
Nan had long since given up expecting any one 
to notice her if she waved herhand. They took no 
interest, evidently, in a barefooted, sunburned 
little girl, with straight hair the color of the 
soil, who for ten whole years had never missed 
waving to the east- and the west-bound trains. 

But at the end of-those ten years there came 
a day when the barefooted, sunburned little girl 
was notonhand. She was sitting with her hands 
folded in her lap, watching a tiny bundle of 
humanity asleep upon a cot. It was a little 
sister who had been born in the night. 

Nan missed the passing of the trains often 
after that. She was very busy now. The baby 
was too little to be taken out into the hot sun- 
shine and the whirl of cinders and dust, and she 
needed some one with her nearly all of the time. 
She cried a great deal. She was not well or 
strong, the mother said. The milk that their 
one scrawny cow gave was thin and poor. They 
had tried other milk, of the sort that came in 
cans, with still less success. 

The baby was restless and fretful to the last 
degree; but Nan loved her dearly, nevertheless. 
“Can I name her?” she had asked atonce. And 
her mother had said that she might, “until we can 
get her christened properly some time, anyway.” 

Nan felt that this was yet another thing she 
knew nothing about—christening ; but she named 
the baby with a name she had long thought very 
beautiful, one which a man on one of the con- 
struction gangs had once told her was that of 
“his little girl,” back down the track a way, 
five hundred miles or so. The name was Mamie 
Louise, and Nan considered it as lovely as her 
own was ugly. 

For several months she took almost the whole 
care of Mamie Louise, and so fond of her did 
she grow that one day her father shook his head. 
“Tf anything was to happen to the little one,” 
he said, “it would go hard with Nan.” 

Nan, sitting on an empty tomato-can box, 
rocking the baby to sleep, with the whole of her 
spare little body swaying to and fro, overheard. 
She did not dare to speak just then for fear that 
Mamie Louise should wake. But later on she 
found her father out in the cow-shed. 

“Say,” she began, leaning against the side of 
the shed and digging the hard earth with her 
bare heel, “Say, I take good care of her, don’t 
1? What could happen to her—to Mamie 
Louise ?” 

Her father was busy with the cow and did not 
even look around. If he had, Nan would have 


‘ geen a very worried face. 


“Tf this cow was to die,” he said, “I reckon 
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backward with his hat over his face and went 
to sleep. 
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we’d see, and she’s 
mighty sick. If we 
wasn’t to get another 
the chances is that what 
would happen tothe little 
one would be that she’d 
starve.” 

Nan answered never a 
word. But she turned and went to the shed 
where the bronco stood, saddled it with her little 
Mexican saddle, and mounting, rodeaway. Her 
mother called to her from the doorway of the 
adobe. ‘Where you going?” she said. 

“To find a cow!” Nan called back, her pony 
breaking into a lope. 

An hour later Nan’s father came into the house 
again. “Cow’s dead,” he said, shortly. “I guess 
it was a tarantula bite.” 

Then he noticed that the baby was in his 
wife’s arms. ‘“‘Where’s Nan?” he asked. His 
wife told him. 

“Gone to hunt another, has she?” he said. 
“Well, I reckon her chance of finding one is 
slim. It ain’t likely there’s one this side of 
Ogden, anyway. The animals have got sense 
enough to keep away from a place like this.” 
Then he added, “She’ll come back pretty soon, 
when she’s looked around a little bit.’ 

But the afternoon passed and evening came, 
and brouglit no Nan. “As if it wasn’t enough,” 
complained Seeley, wearily, “that the 
cow’s dead and to-morrow there won’t be 
any milk, without her going and scaring us 
like this.” He climbed to the top of the 
station-house and looked, sweeping the 
desert with his field-glasses, but there was 
no living and moving thing in sight. 

“See here!” he said to the man who 
lived in one of the dugouts and who, when 
there was need of it, helped to repair the 
track and wires. “I don’t dare leave 
here. You can’t telegraph, but you 
can go follow her trail out a ways and 
see if the kid’s to be found.” 

The man started off and was gone 
until long after nightfall. Then he had 
come back, reporting that there was 
neither sign nor trace. 

They heaped more sage clumps on 
the bonfire they had built to guide her 
home, and settled down to wait. 

But Nan could not see the bonfire 
from where she was, because there was 
one of the big bare rocks rising sheer 
between it and her; and behind 
that rock she was guarding a 
cow and a little new calf. 

There was a water-hole here, — 
the only one, perhaps, in a circle 
of a hundred miles, — and to it 
Nan had come, knowing that if 
there were any cattle on the plain 
they would probably be here, 
although it was fenced off from 
them with whitewashed rails. 

Nan had found here the cow 
and its young calf, and the cow 
had been struggling to get its 
head over the rails and reach the 
little pool of brackish water inside. Nan had tied 
the pony, had climbed over, and lifting up the 
wooden bucket that lay in the pool, had carried 
water to the cow ; and the buzzards that had been 
hovering near and nearer, and perching on the 
stones above, had gone away. But the cow had 
refused to move ; she had licked and fed the calf, 
and then lain down beside it, to sleep. 

Nan had had to wait its good pleasure. Night 
had come on then, and still the cow was stubborn. 
Nan sat cross-legged on the ground, holding to 
the bridle of her bronco and keeping watch, 
with the pale earth below, the blue-black sky 
and its sharp stars above, and the silence of the 
desert all about. 

The pony nibbled at a weed and sniffed the 
dust, the cow lay nosing its calf, and the child 
waited patiently, trying hard to keep her heavy 
eyes open, and saying over and over to herself 
that she must not sleep, until at last the very 
drowsy repetition lulled her, and she slept on the 







warm sand, with her head on her arm and the | 


bridle slipping slowly from her grasp. 

It was quite morning when she awoke—the 
pink and gold daybreak of the plains. The cow 
and the calf were there, but the bronco was gone. 
The first thing Nan thought of was what they 
would say at home when the pony should come 
in riderless. ‘They would believe she had been 
thrown and hurt, or perhaps even killed. Then 
she realized that now, if she were to get the cow 
and the calf to the station, it must be done afoot. 
She knew well enough what that meant, too 
—walking for all those miles over that flat. 

It was 3erious. It would have been serious 
even had she not had a,half-wild cow to drive 


and a weak young calf. The cow was probably 
accustomed to being herded by riders; would 
she pay any attention whatever toa child on foot ? 

It remained to be seen. Nan drank a deep 
draft of the water, picked up a broken piece of 
the paling and started. If only she had had the 
little battered tin canteen that had hung to 
the cantle of the bronco’s saddle! There might 
be much need for the water before long. 

The cow started off well, walking amiably 
along with the calf at her side. By and by she 
went slowly and more slowly, and then she 
wanted to stop. She looked around with indig- 
nant protest when Nan “shooed” her on, but 
kept along rather sullenly. Very often she 
stopped to crop a tuft of dry grass or to chew 
her cud, and at last Nan, her patience quite 
gone, brought down the stick on the bony flank. 
The cow turned and charged, with lowered 
head, and Nan saved herself only by a quick 
dodge. The cow, having asserted herself, went 
back to the calf, and took up the loitering march. 
After that, when she chose to stop and meditate, 
Nan made no objections, but bided her time. 
She was afraid. The half-starved longhorn 
animal was almost as fierce as a wild beast. 

It was nearly noon now, and the station was 
still a long way off. It was hot, so hot that 
Nan’s head swam, that her tongue lay dry in her 
mouth, that her eyes smarted. 

Could they not see her from home? Had they 
forgotten her? If the very tears had not been 
dried away by the heat she would have cried 
in pity for herself. How could she have known 
that the bronco had taken its own good time 
about going home, and was still wandering 
leisurely in the foot-hills? Or that her father 

































THEN THEY WENT BACK UP THE TRACK, 


was risking the loss of his place, and was off 
following up the trail of the day before? 

They did not care for her very much, she 
decided, trudging half-blindly along on the ground 
that was white and caked like dried plaster. 
But the baby, Mamie Louise, when she grew 
old enough, she would care; and the cow must 
be got to the station because of that. 


wise and turned off, the calf trotting close at its 
side. Nan jumped forward to head it off. The 
|cow kept stolidly on. Nan, grown desperate 
| and beside herself with heat and thirst, flourished 
the stick again, and again the cow put down her 
head and, with a dull bellow, charged. Another 
quick dodge just saved Nan once more. But 
the cow was angry and excited now, and thirsty, 
too, perhaps, and she began to trot. The calf 
scuttled courageously after, with an odd little 
sidewise gait. 

This was dreadful. They were treading at 
right angles to the station, too. Still, they were 
going toward the railroad-track, and perhaps the 
cow would think about halting there. 

Just then Nan, looking far down the rails, 
saw a line of black upon the desert and a drift 
of smoke melting into the quivering hot air. It 
was the east-bound train. 

Nan gave a wail of dismay. The cow would 
be scared now, surely, and would start at a 
gallop for the foot-hills and get away. But so 
far it had not even lifted its head. It was keeping 
up the slow trot, and Nan was toiling after it, 
doing her best not to fall from the dizziness 
in her head. 





| Now in the engine of the rushing and roaring 











east-bound train there sat some one beside the 
engineer. It was a man who was a very impor- 
tant person upon that particular railroad, and 
who was trying what a spin in an engine cab, 
across the desert lands of Utah, was like. He 
looked at the station as he passed, and shook 
his head at the desolateness of it. The engineer 
looked, too, and he also shook his head, but that 
was because he had seen that not Seeley, but 
a raw hand was in the station-house. 

They left the station behind and shot on along 
the shining lines of steel. Suddenly the engineer 
grasped at a rope, and the whistle screamed out 
a sharp warning. But it was too late. The 
Important Person raised his head just in time 
to see a cow struck from the track and hurled 
aside, a puzzled little calf standing a few yards 
away, with its four legs wide sprawled, and a 
barelegged child, who gave one despairing look 
upward at the engine and fell face forward on 
the ground. 

“Hold up!” the Important Person ordered. 
The train came to a stop in less than its own 
length, to the hissing of the air-brakes. The 
Important Person climbed down from the cab 
and walked back. The sand seemed to burn 
through his shoes. 

Nan was on her feet again when he came up, 
and was standing looking down at the dead 
cow, straining her hands together tightly. 

When the Important Person stopped beside 
her she raised piteous eyes. “She’ll die now, 
I guess,”’ she said. 

“T’m afraid,” he answered, kindly, “that she’s 
dead already, little girl.” 

“T mean the baby,” said Nan. “I mean Mamie 





But just at this point the cow thought other- | 


Louise. 

Who that might. be he naturally did not know, 
but he was wondering what a child like this 
could be doing in the midst of the 
plain alone and on foot. “Where do 
you live?” he asked. 

There was only one place where 
one could live within ever so many 
miles, and that was the station. 
Nan pointed to it. 

“And I was ever since yesterday 
getting that cow!” she moaned. 
She raised her eyes to the Important 
Person’s face again, and he saw 
that they were too strained; that 
they were rimmed with deep blue 
that showed even through the 
streaks of dust, and that the lips 
were cracked and purplish. 

“Here,” he said, quickly, “this 
won’t do! You come with me now, 
and we'll send you back on the 
west-bound train this afternoon.” 
He took her by the hand. 

Nan pulled-back. ‘““They’ll both 
die,” she gasped, “ Mamie Louise 
and the little calf!’’ 

A brakeman had come back along 
the roadbed. The Important Person 
spoke to him. 

“Pick up that calf,’ he said, “and 
put it in the baggage-car.”’ Then 
they went back up the track, the 
Important Person with a limp, 
dusty, barefooted girl in his arms, 
and the brakeman following with a 
tiny red calf in his own. 

The train went on again, and Nan, who 
had been given water and something to eat, and 
had had her face and hands and feet sponged 
refreshingly, lay stretched out on the bed in the 
Important Person’s private car. She told him 
and his wife everything. 

“And now, if our own cow’s dead,” she whis- 
pered, “there won’t be any milk, and Mamie 
Louise is so very, very little that she can’t 
eat.’”” 

‘The Important Person patted her head. “We'll 
see to that,” he said. ‘“‘We’ll send another cow 
back with you this afternoon,—a good cow,—and 
we'll find another mamma for the little red 
calf.”? He smiled, wondering if the baggage- 
car had ever before carried just that sort of 
stock. 

“Will you?” said Nan, still in the same hoarse 
whisper, and started up. “Will you, truly?” 
She caught the Important Person’s arm in both 
| her own and gave it a rapturous hug. “Oh!” 
she said. 

The car was cool, the pillow was soft and 
fresh and the rumble of the wheels made Nan 
drowsy. She fell fast asleep. 

The Important Person left his wife to watch 
her, and went quietly away to consult the brake- 
man and conductor as to the best way of getting 
a thoroughly good cow. 

“There’s plenty of them up Ogden way,” the 
brakeman said. “It’s cattle country up there 
in the hills beyond. The stock ain’t this starved 
stuff down here.” 

“ And,” asked the Important Person, “we 
stop at Ogden how long ?”’ 

“Twenty minutes,” the conductor said. 

There was a good deal to be done in that 
twenty minutes, but before they were over it 
was all arranged. A cow and a calf were to £0 
back to the station on the west-bcund that 
afternoon. They were to have, if necessary, 
a whole stock-car to themselves. And Nan 
was to ride wherever she thought best—in the 
Pullman sleeper, if she chose. 

As the conductor called “ All aboard!” the 
Important Person, coming out to the station 























platform hurriedly, said, “Now can you think of 
anything else, Miss Nan ?” 


Nan hesitated. “Would you please —” she 
began, then stopped. 

“Yes,” said the Important Person, hastily. 
“Be quick !” 

“Would you please,” said Nan, “would you 
please tell me what that there is?” 

The Important Person looked to where she 
pointed, overhead. 


“To you mean the telegraph-wire ?”’ he asked. 
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LOSE upon the report of the cook’s gun 
there was a singular outcry, more like a 
scream than a yell, followed by a shout 

of “Help! help!” from Beeves himself. A 
moment later he came running headlong from 
his post in the willows behind the tent, tripped 
on the guy-ropes and fell his length among us. 

“Tnjins!” he gasped. “A big ’Pache jumped 
on me!” 

There was a hasty seizure of guns and then a 
dropping to cover, followed by silence for some 
seconds, save for the now abating howls of our 
little Indian in the wickiup. But we were all 
more or less incredulous. Presently Taylor crept 
through the willows to the arm of water behind 
the silt bank, made a circuit around and came 
back to the tent. 

“T can find no Indians,” said he. 
guess you dreamed it.’’ 

“No such thing!” roared back the indignant 
Beeves. “An Injin crept up and jumped on 
me 1 

“Didn’t ye hear him ?”’ asked Hoxie. 

“Never heard a sound—till he jumped on me! 
I was settin’, all bent over, and he jumped yght 
on me and yelled!” 

“Beeves, you were asleep,” said Sergius, 


“Beeves, I 


la A 
“T wa’n’t, nuther!”’ shouted the exasperated 
cook. “I was as broad awake’s I am this 
minute! That ’Pache crawled up and jumped 
on me, I tell ye!’ 

“Did you fire at him?” demanded Taylor. 

“There wa’n’t no chance, we was that mixed 
up. I jest fired—to “larm the camp.” 

“Well, but what happened then? Did you hit 
him? Where did he go?” insisted Taylor. 

“That’s more’n I know. He scooted some- 
wheres.” 

“Beeves,” said Sergius, “that was a squaw, 
most likely this kid’s mother. I know it wasa 
squaw by the sound of her voice.” 

“So I think,” said Tancred. “That squaw 
probably heard her youngster crying here, and 
came back to see what we were doing to him.” 

“That’s it,” said Sergius, putting down his 
carbine. “That squaw was coming round, and 
run on to the cook in the dark, accidentally. I 
hope to goodness you didn’t shoot the poor 
thing, Beeves! You don’t think you hit her, 
do you?” 

Beeves would not reply; he was clearly dum- 
founded, and turned sulky. 

“And it’s simply cruel, the way we have blun- 
dered round here,” remarked Tancred. “It’s 
disgusting! We must have frightened that 
squaw nearly to death. We heard another child 
ery last night, you know. I expect she has 
another youngster on her hands besides this one. 
It’s scandalous, the way we routed her out of her 
wickiup and scared her away in the rain!” 

It was scarcely two o’clock in the morning, 
but there was no more sleeping that night, except 
by the little redskin who had now grown quiet 
in his rush-heap. His first taste of sugar had 
made things lively for all of us, including the cook. 
When he waked up in the morning, he was 
apparently none the worse from his midnight 
paroxysm. 

But whether the cook had shot the squaw or 
not was a more serious question. The outcry 
we had heard sounded like a scream of pain, but 
might have been from terror. 

As soon as it was light we searched the willows 
and reeds all about the silt bank, but found no 
traces, save tracks of bare feet in the mud and 
water. Our conclusion was that she had fled 
in great fear from her accidental encounter with 
the cook, and was hiding at a distance, perhaps 
watching us. As soon, therefore, as it had grown 
light and Beeves had again exercised his meager 
abilities to prepare breakfast, we reembarked and 


took ourselves off—with a not wholly clear | 


conscience. The little Indian was left in the 
wickiup, after Sergius had fed him with canned 
beef, for which he displayed a good appetite. We 
had little doubt that his squaw mother would 
observe our departure, and afterward return to 
her camp. 

The sky continued darkly clouded ; but the rain 
had ceased for the time being, and during the 
forenoon we proceeded down the river for at 
least twenty miles farther, without finding a 
practical landing-place. By following a long 
arm of water around to the southeast, however, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











“No,” answered Nan, still hesitatingly. 
know what that is; but this thing, here.” 

He was surprised into hesitation himself. ‘All 
aboard!” the conductor shouted again. The 
bell began to ring. 

The Important Person swung himself on the 
train just as it began to move. 

“That green thing?” he called out. 

Nan nodded her head. 

“Why, that,” he shouted back to her, “why, 
that’s a tree!” 








In Six Chapters.— Chapter Two. 


the boat was brought nearer to firm ground, and 
during the afternoon we got ashore about a mile 
to the west of a singular rocky hill which rose 
cone-shaped like a huge wart out 
of the otherwise flat; country. 

We had been out three days, 
and were now sixty or seventy 
miles south of Yuma. The idea 
of finding the camels in such 
marshes had already become a 
jest. 

Beeves, now that he was really 
afloat on the river, appeared to 
know nothing about them, nor yet 
of the country he professed to 
have visited so recently. Wecame 
to regard his tale of the camels as 
a fabrication, pure and simple, to 
obtain employment with us. By 
good rights, he should have been 
set ashore and left to find his way 
back to Yuma as he could. He 
came the nearest being good for 
nothing, save to talk, of any 
human being we had ever met. 
The chapter of human imperfec- 
tions is a long one, however, and 
it is better to omit it. 

We drew The Smiting Sally out ona 
mud bank, and then tramped through sear 
grass and rushes, to reconnoiter the rocky 
hillock I have mentioned. The ground 
rose slightly as we receded from the water ; 
the hill itself proved to be a stony eleva- 
tion which rose to a height of twenty-five 
or thirty feet, overgrown with prickly cacti. 

The hillock resembled an inverted thimble, and 
at the summit was crowned by a mass of old, 
crumbling walls, laid in a kind of blue cement, 
apparently the ruins of a watch-tower, or, as 
Sergius conjectured, a light-tower for former 
navigators of the river. 

The ground hereabout was firm and dry. 
Bunches of sage-brush had replaced the reeds ; 
the soil was a hard, bluish gravel. There was 
a water-hole hard by, surrounded by willows; 
and here we had the boatmen bring the tent and 
blankets. 

Later they made another trip to the boat, 
and brought up the cook’s kit and provisions 
for the night. ‘The only fuel to be procured here, 
however, was a few dry stalks of willow and 
reeds, which scarcely sufficed to fry bacon and 
boil water for tea. 

Rain began falling again at dusk, and we soon 
turned in, as thoroughly disillusioned and sick of 
our expedition as it was possible to be. While 
grubbing among the willow clumps for fuel, 
Taylor had stumbled upon the skeletons of a man 
and a horse. Plainly the locality had been the 
scene of some desert tragedy, and this added 
little to its few charms as a camping-place. 

There were wild geese not faraway. We heard 
them squalling repeatedly during the night, and 
toward morning Taylor was waked by singular 
whoops, at a distance. He roused the rest of 
us, and at first we were afraid that Indians 
wereapproaching. But after hearing the outcries 
several times, we came to the conclusion that they 
were made by animals or birds on the river. The 
sky had cleared, and by morning the weather was 
fair and bright, as well as much warmer. 

While Beeves was pretending to cook over a 
feeble fire, Taylor got his field-glass and climbed 
the cactus hill for a look over the country. Ere 
long we heard him calling to us. 

“Come up here,” he cried, “if you want to see 
something !’’ 

Tancred, Sergius and I made haste to join him, 
and inquired as to the nature of the spectacle. 

“One wouldn’t look for angels in this country !” 
exclaimed Taylor. “Now would they?” 

“Hardly,” admitted Sergius. 

“Well, there’s apparently a whole bevy of 
them, four or five miles down the river. Take 
the glass and look for yourselves—away down 
on that long, sandy bar that the sun is just 


shining on.” 
Tancred looked. “Well, that’s a sight!” he 
exclaimed. “What are they? They look as tall 


as human beings! 
$ 199 
“Birds of some sort, of course,” said Sergius, 
laughing at Tancred’s excited tone. 
Sergius took the glass, and after a long 


By Jove, only see their white 


“T | examination laughed and passed it to me. 
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My | that the camels were in the desert to the east of 


own mind, therefore, was prepared in advance the Rio Colorado. - 


to behold something striking. Yet a thrill of 


Sergius looked again and again; so did Taylor 


surprise went through me when the long, sandy | and Tancred. We also called up Hoxie and 
bar came fully into the field of vision; for | Moore, the other boatmen ; but their eyes proved 
promenading up and down it were eighteen or | less keen than our own. Hoxie thought that he 
twenty dazzlingly white beings, birds, no doubt, | could see something, but whether horses, deer or 


but tall, graceful creatures, that at this great | camels, he was wholly unable to say. 


Moore 


distance bore a strange resemblance to white- | could not see them at all. 


robed women. 

“They do look angelic and no mistake,” said 
Sergius, taking the glass again. “But they are 
cranes fast enough, big, white, whooping cranes. 
Taylor, that’s what you heard in the night— 
those cranes whooping.” 

“T have been told that they are found along 
the coast of the Gulf of Mexico in winter,” 
remarked Taylor. “It is worth something to 
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SET OFF INLAND ON FOOT, 





After some discussion, during breakfast, it was 
thought best to cross over to the west shore of 
the river and see what could be discovered. If 
it were a party of prospectors, as Taylor con- 
jectured, they might be able to put us on the 
track of the camels. 

“But they may be Indians,” Sergius observed ; 
and that was a less favorable supposition. 


Still, we had seen no morning smoke in that 
direction, which would 
have been visible had 


there been a camp there, 
either of whites or red- 


skins. 
We returned to the 
boat, and during the 


forenoon crossed over to 
the west shore of the 
river. After poling 
through rushes for an 
hour or more, a landing 
was finally effected on 
that side, and we reached 
firm ground, but not 
till after a long, muddy 
struggle. 

Here we concealed 
The Smiling Sally, and 
then, after lunching, 
made up packs, consist- 
ing of tent, blankets, 
camp kit and supplies, 
and set off inland on 
foot. Like the Roman 
legionaries of old, we 
were loaded rather heav- 
ily with “impedimenta”’ ; 
but there was no choice. 
Bearings were now taken from the hiil on the 
east shore to get a course for the belt of willows 
where Taylor had discovered his problematical 
creatures—and for three or four hours thereafter 
we plodded forward at as good a rate of speed as 
our bulky packs would allow. 

At a distance of two miles from the river 
marshes the country was a true desert. Two 
small, yellow birds and a badger were the only 
living things sighted during the afternoon. 

Toward sunset chaparral thickets and the 
russet green of willows came into view a mile or 


know that they also include the mouth of the | more ahead, and hastening on, as dusk fell, we 


Colorado in their southern habitat.” 


reached the nearly dry channel of a considerable 


The air that morning, after the rain was | watercourse; probably the stream indicated on 


remarkably clear and pure. The distant serrated 
mountains of Lower California were in sight, far 
across the delta. Nearer at hand stretched the 
river, with its broad marshes. Across it, opposite 
where we stood, was a great expanse of indefinite 
desert lands, gray with sage-brush, and patched 
and ribbed by willow copses and belts, marking 
the position of pond-holes and the long, sinuous 
channels of ancient arms of the river. 

Beyond us to the eastward, where the sun was 
just rising, the sear desert stretched away for 
league on league, dreary and inhospitable. The 
irrigation companies may some time make a 
paradise of it all,—as they say they can,—but 
on that December morning, seventeen years ago, 





certain maps as New River, although I am far 
from certain as to this supposition. 

It had grown too dark to see well when we 
reached the channel. We camped at once, and 
groped about in the copses for fuel with but ill 
success. There was water along the bed of the 
river, but it proved so bad that we dared not 
drink it until it had been boiled. 

The tent was pitched in a bend of the bank 
for shelter from the chilly desert wind. An hour 
or two passed before a fire could be made to 
burn; and then it was found that, despite 
reiterated instructions, Beeves had neglected to 
pack up coffee, sugar and canned milk. We 
were compelled to content ourselves with tea 


it looked like the refuse to which the Apache | “straight.” Only a tired and hungry traveller 


legend likens it. 

Taylor and Tancred remained on the hillock 
for some time, studying the country far and near 
through their glasses. Sergius and myself had 
gone down to see what sort of mess Beeves had 
prepared in the name of breakfast. 

But ere very long we heard Taylor calling out 
to us again. “You’ve got good eyes—we want 
you!” he shouted. 

“More of your ‘angels,’ is it ?’’ cried Sergius. 

“No, no, something better !’’ was the reply. 

“Something better than angels must be worth 
seeing !’? muttered Sergius, setting down his 
cup of bad coffee; and we again ascended the 
hill. 

“Now take my glass,”’ were Tancred’s first 
words. “Look directly over the river, and seven 
or eight miles inland. You will finda sort of band 
of chaparral stretching along the foot of what 
looks like low hills. Just this side of it is some- 
thing greener, probably willows. Right among 
those we have seen several gray objects. They’re 
alive, for we have seen them move. Now what 
are they? Can they be horses, or what?” 

Sergius looked, and studied the view for some 
time. 

“There are living creatures there,” he admitted, 
“but they must be twenty miles off. It is hard 
saying,” and he rubbed his eyes. 

“Most likely horses, I think,’”’ remarked Taylor. 
““Prospectors’ camp, may be, with pack-animals 
turned loose. There are five or six of them.” 

“T can make out but four,” said Sergius. 

“Some of them have gone out of sight, then, in 
the chaparral. I counted six,’ said Taylor. 

It seemed to me that the moving objects did 
not resemble horses, yet it was quite impossible 
to say, at that great distance. But for the purity 
of the air, they would not have been visible at all. 
Could they be camels, we asked ourselves? It 
did not seem very likely, and we had been told 


| 
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can understand how irritating such delinquen- 
cies may prove to one’s temper. Our state of 
mind in regard to our worthless cook was rapidly 
becoming too bitter for words. 

Homesickness fell on us again that night. 
Tancred openly rued the day when Uncle Sam 
imported camels. Tired, discouraged and but 
half-fed, we turned in, acknowledging ourselves 
four of the most hopeless lackwits America 
had ever produced —for setting off on such a 
quest ! 

For some reason we were not sleepy that night, 
and we lay turning and grumbling to each other 
at intervals till nearly midnight, when a diversion 


| occurred. Some sort of wild beast, which we 


at first supposed to be a puma, began crying 
dolorously across the watercourse. Another 
presently took up the refrain, and between them 
they kept a hubbub going for half an hour or 
more. 

Taylor at last rose and, taking his carbine, 
crept forth to get a shot, if possible, or at least 
to stop the noise. The caterwauling beasts had 
moved off up the watercourse, however, and 
after following along our side of the bank for a 
hundred yards or so, Taylor was about to turn 
back,—for it was a dark night,—when certain 
other low, singular sounds came to his ears. 
They were surprisingly like the groans of a 
human being in extreme anguish, and heard by 
night in that dismal place, produced an odd effect 
on Taylor’s nerves. 

He came back to the tent in a state of consid- 
erable excitement. 

“Somebody must be bad off close by here,” he 
said. “Just come out and listen!” 

“D’ye mean the pumas ?”” demanded Sergius, 
sitting up in his blanket. 

“No,” replied Taylor. 
man, sick or wounded.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


“T think it must be a 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


he man who wears a chip on his shoulder and 
the woman who wears song-bird feathers in 
her hat both lack something of good taste in dress. 


Ames xuper man who saw a good deal of Prince 

Henry of Prussia puts the cap-sheaf on all 
the evlogies by saying that the prince is the kind 
of fellow with whom one could very pleasantly 
spend six months alone on a desert island. That 
is the supreme and final test of character for 
prince or peasant, whether a man “wears well.” 





| age Alverstone, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
lately, when reading slowly and with hesi- 
tation an elaborate decision in an important case, 
remarked that he was sorry, but his writing was 
bad. A hint for his lordship: There is an 
American invention known as the typewriter, 
the manipulation whereof is an art not difficult 
to acquire. en 
rancisco do Paula Rodrigues Alves, governor 
of the State of Sao Paulo, was elected presi- 
dent of the United States of Brazil on March 
ist. He will take office on November 15th, 
the anniversary of the national independence. 
Campos Salles, the present president, will then 
retire and respect the will of the majority just 
as if he were a citizen of the United States of 
America: and the defeated party will accept the 
result philosophically, hoping for a victory the 
next time. It is worth while to note these things 
as indications that the South Americans are 
learning to govern themselves. 
nique conditions prevail in the State Normal 
School of Georgia, where are gathered more 
than six hundred pupils, whose ages range from 
seventeen to sixty years. Year before last more 
than forty of the students were over forty, and 
a half-dozen over fifty years old. Widows come 
bringing their children; the Confederate soldier 
hobbles in on crutches; there are old bachelors 
and grandmothers, heart-hungry for knowledge. 
Tuition is free, but the tale of living expenses 
covers many a tragedy. A paralyzed man has 
plowed with one hand year after year that his 
young sister might attend the school, and she 
works with pathetic desperation to become in 
turn his supporter. Persons inclined to grumble 
because certain educational plums have not fallen 
their way may well draw a parallel of conditions. 


he American minister at Stockholm has 

received so many letters from his fellow 
countrymen, asking that he present their names 
as candidates for one of the Nobel prizes, that 
he has asked the State Department to make a 
public announcement of the conditions which 
govern the award. First of all, it should be 
understood that nominations may be made only 
by certain persons indicated by the trustees 
of the Nobel fund. These are members of the 
Royal Academy of Stockholm, professors in 
certain specified universities, past recipients 
of prizes, the trustees themselves, and certain 
learned men of various countries who have 
been invited to act in that capacity. The names 
of these persons are purposely kept secret, 
because the trustees wish to discourage direct 
application for the prizes. They wish the honor 
to seek the man, not the man the honor. Anxious 
Americans must therefore wait till the lightning 
strikes them. It is useless even to fly a kite. 


oO” morning last month eight men launched a 
surf-beat in the teeth of a northeast gale to 
rescue a crew of wreckers from a barge stranded 
on the southern side of Cape Cod. The men were 
members of the life-saving service from the 
station at Monomoy Point. They fought their 
way to the barge, took off the imperiled wreckers 
and turned shoreward again. Then panic seized 
the rescued men. By their struggles the boat 
was capsized, and of the thirteen souls on board 
but one escaped. 

It is a simple story—one that is repeated, with 
variations, every year at one point or another 
along the coast. They were plain, every-day 
men, these life-savers, living simply and lovingly 
with their little families on their meager pay, 
ready day or night to risk their lives for a brother 
in distress. Six wives are widows, fourteen 
children are fatherless, and the men had no 
pensions. But the world does not see such 
deeds as theirs unmoved. The heart of Boston 
and of Massachusetts has provided for those 
whom they left dependent, and the whole nation 
will cherish their memory. 

A London clergyman who died lately, the 

rector of Chelsea, was an intimate friend 
of Thomas Carlyle. One of his reminiscences 
of the writer, who often seemed to ride upon a 
whirlwind of words, shows the tender side of that 
rugged nature. The child is father of the man, 
and Carlyle’s tender-heartedness when a little 
boy may be regarded as certifying to generous 
characteristics in later life. The author told the 
clergyman that he remembered a cold, snowy 
day, when he was a child, on which he was left 
in charge of the humble cottage which was his 
home. His father and mother had gone to the 
nearest market town to buy provisions. There 
came a half-starved beggar to the door. “I had 
saved up,” said Carlyle, “in a small earthen thrift- 
pot all the pennies I had had given to me, and 
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kept it safely on the high shelf over the fireplace, 
and I well remember climbing up and getting it 
down and breaking it open, that I might give 
all its contents to the poor wretch.” He added, 
“I never knew before what the joy of heaven 
was like.”’ a 
E ie plan of The Hague Peace Conference for 

an arbitration court was approved some time 
ago by a majority of the nations participating 
in the meeting in Holland in 1899, and members 
of the court, representing fifteen powers, have 
been appointed. Last month the Senate approved 
the convention or agreement of the conference 
for making war more humane. It defines the 
status of spies, and it provides against the use of 
poisoned, explosive or expanding bullets, against 
treachery, refusing quarter, wanton destruction 
of property and various other abuses. So long 
as war continues it will be horrible; but the 
disposition of the nations seems to be to confine 
the sufferings from it, as far as possible, to the 
actual combatants, and to abandon all practices 
which cause needless suffering even to them. 
The world is headed in the right direction, and 
is slowly moving toward the dawn of universal 
— &® & 

FLOWERS. 


If Heaven bless them, thankful they 
Smell more sweet and look more gay. 
John Austin. 
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SECTIONAL AND YET NATIONAL. 


o doubt the immeciate benefits of the 
N Hansbrough irrigation bill, passed unani- 
mously by the Senate last month, will fall 
upon sixteen States for the reclamation of whose 
arid land it provides; but if it shall become a 
law the whole country will profit by it indirectly. 
The importance of irrigation is admitted even by 
Senators from States which do not need reservoirs 
and artificial waterways to make the land fertile. 
The development of the merchant marine and 
the enlargement of the navy are likewise matters 
of national concern. The man who raises grain 
on the irrigated acres of the West has not much 
less at stake than his coast-dwelling brother in 
the growth of American ship-building. Se long 
as the foreign trade is carried on in ships owned 
abroad and flying a foreign flag we are depend- 
ent on the exigencies of foreign polities for the 
delivery of our surplus products in the markets 
of the world. That is a condition which the 
whole country is interested in changing. 
The whole country is interested also in having 
a navy strong enough to protect the coast and to 
discourage European powers should they think 
of disregarding our rights. If money be spent 
on war-ships and coast fortifications there is less 
likelihood that money will need to be spent in 
actual war. 
Agreement on the importance of the navy was 
reached some years ago, and the country is now 


admitting the desirability of an American mer- | 


chant marine and of watering the arid lands of 
the West. Some progress has been made toward 
agreement on the way the irrigation should be 
done; but the divergence of opinion as to the 
best way to encourage ship-building is wide. 
Although the Senate has passed a bill with that 
end in view, the measure meets with great oppo- 
sition even from those who heartily approve its 


general object. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S EXERCISE. 


mounted police sergeant, who patrols a 
stretch of wooded country near Washing- 
ton, believes that a recent experience 

gave him a greater shock than anything which 
happened during his Civil War service. While 
riding over the most lonely part of this region 
one day, he saw two small children playing in 
the woods. The fact attracted his attention 
because there were no houses near, nor was any 
carriage in sight. Soon he saw a man, to whom 
the children evidently belonged, sitting on a rock, 
with what looked like a shawl wrapped about 
him. 

The police officer approached the party, as was 
his duty, to make inquiries. The gentleman 
answered courteously. The officer seemed still 
puzzled, and then the man added, quietly, that 
he was the President. 

“I came near falling off my horse,’”’ remarked 
the sergeant, in relating the incident, “to think 
that with the pictures of Theodore Roosevelt 
everywhere I should not know him when we 
talked face to face.” 

Unlike most people, Presidents of the United 
States, in getting out-of-door recreation, have to 
seek privacy at the same time. The glaring light 
that constantly beats on the presidential office 
makes it a pleasure to get away at times from 
the haunts of men—from the plague of the snap- 
shot and the intrusion of the presuming. 

President Harrison used to take long strolls 
about Washington, accompanied by his private 
secretary, but he sought the less frequented 
streets. President McKinley occasionally, but 
perhaps less often, took this form of recreation. 
President Cleveland, during his second term, 
rarely left the White House grounds except in 
a carriage, but once in the country, he was very 
fond of hunting and fishing. 

The early Presidents as a rule found most of 
their recreation in horseback-riding. Washing- 
ton was a small city, and its rural environs were 





readily reached. President Roosevelt rides horse- 
back a great deal, and also takes long tramps 
across the country. He is more athletic than 
most of his predecessors, and consequently more 
dependent on vigorous exercise to relieve the 
weariness of the importunities to which he is 
constantly subjected during office hours. 
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SOURCE OF BEAUTY. 


Old friends, old scenes, will lovelier be 
As more of Heaven in each we see. 
John Keble. 
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A TEMPERANCE EXPERIMENT. 


he problem of drink and genuine temperance 

reform is one of the most difficult the world 

has to face. Any serious attempt to solve 

it commands earnest thought on the part of 

believers in temperance —and who would not 
include himself in that class? 

Such an attempt is now making in England. 
It began about six years ago, when the Bishop 
of Chester organized the People’s Refreshment 
House Association. It has recently gained fresh 
strength in the formation of the Central Public 
House Trust Association, under the presidency 
of Lord Grey. 

These organizations do not undertake to do 
away at once with the public house,—as the 
saloon is called in England,—but to improve it. 
To this end the element of private profit is 


pays a salary to a manager. His income does 
not grow with increased sale of liquor ; but of all 
profits, above a certain amount, on food and non- 
intoxicating drinks he does receive a percentage. 
These are the things, therefore, which he tries 
hardest to sell. 

The association itself is not trying to grow 
rich. After paying a five per cent. dividend to 
shareholders, it puts the surplus of profit into 
improvements, often of public utility. Thus in 
one place a bowling-green, a singing-class, a 
football club, a new electric-lighting system, a 
public library have all been helped out of these 
funds. 

The proof of a pudding is in the eating— 
and about forty public houses in England and 
Scotland conducted on this new plan are proving 
of marked benefit to the towns and villages where 
they are established. The plan has not yet been 
tested in large cities. 

The distinctive marks of this undertaking 
that the sale of intoxicants is controlled by the 
friends of temperance, and that the success of 
the saloon is the greatest when it sells the least 
liquor. We record the experiment. It voices a 
desire to abolish the saloon. If the experiment 
is not the wisest, the desire is commendable. 
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CEMENTING AN EMPIRE. 


ext June, at the time of the coronation 
ceremonies, a conference of colonial 
premiers is to be held at London. Two 
important projects will be considered. One is 
the plan of an imperial army, which was outlined 
by Mr. Brodrick in a recent speech in the House 
of Commons. 

The colonies have given valuable aid to the 
mother country during the South African War. 
The troops which they have sent have shared in 
the heaviest fighting and the severest hardships. 
The colonies were under no obligations to give 
military aid, but they did so of their own free 
will. 

Mr. Brodrick’s plan contemplates arrangements 
by which they will be looked to to supply fixed 
quotas of troops whenever Great Britain is 
engaged in a war in which the general interests 
of the empire are involved. Should the plan be 
adopted, it would more than double the available 
military forces of the empire. 

The other project is the establishment of closer 
trade relations between Great Britain and the 
colonies. This subject was discussed four years 
ago, but nothing came of it then because the 
British government would not consider preferen- 
tial treatment of colonial over foreign imports 
unless the colonies would agree to free trade 
within the empire. This the colonies would not 
do. Mr. Chamberlain’s recent promise to reopen 
this question next June indicates that some 
compromise is hoped for. ~ 

There are obvious difficulties in the way of both 
of these projects. But the fact that they are to 
be seriously considered is significant. It marks 
an effort to cement the empire more closely, for 
defense in time of war, and for industrial and 
commercial development in time of peace. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


he other day a subscriber called the attention 

of The Companion to its error in giving 

the weight of a gallon of water as “from 

ten to twelve pounds,” unless, as he suggested, 

the reference was to English measurement. The 

English gallon of fresh water weighs ten pounds, 
the American only about eight and one-third. 

Recently, also, The Companion printed a list 

of the astonishing variation in the distance which 

in different countries is called a mile. 


Incidents are constantly occurring which, like. 


these, emphasize the inconvenience of our system 
of weights and measures. Other and more serious, 
because more constant, disadvantages are endured 











with patience only because we have become so 
calloused that we fail to notice them. The lack 
of a unit common to measures of length, weight 
and cubic contents; the various and irregular 
intervals between units of any one table; the 
greater demand upon memory —these are all 
disadvantages which future generations will 
regard with amused wonder. 

A bill already before Congress will mark, if it 
becomes law, the beginning of better things. By 
its provisions all departments of the government 
after January 1, 1904, will use only the metric 
system in all business requiring the use of weights 
and measures, except in completing the survey of 
the public lands ; and after January 1, 1907, that 
system will be the legal standard of and in the 
United States. 

The abandonment of old and familiar standards 
for new and unfamiliar ones will naturally cause 
inconvenience at first ; but the experience of those 
countries which have already adopted the metric 
system shows that the transition period is short. 
Our.reluctance to make the change has been a 
mark of that conservatism which Americans 
ridicule in others, and which, in truth, they 
seldom display themselves. 

One may still be able to buy sugar by the pound 
and calico by the yard if the bill now before 
Congress becomes law; but when the metric 


system has become the legal standard of the 


United States, the use of it will be established on 
so large a scale that in time even the cross-roads 


| “general store” and the country grocer will 
removed. ‘The association owns the house, and | 


conform to it. 
The dates named are purposely placed far 
enough in the future to allow for preparation and 


readjustment. 
e & 


THE SCARLET WAIST. 


unt Patience was only forty years old, but she 
felt herself contemporary with the mummies 
in the museum. Her active life was over, she 
thought. Crowds made her nervous, so she seldom 
went out. People bored her, therefore she did not 
encourage callers. All days looked alike to her, 
and she took about as much interest in the general 
affairs of humanity as one of the mummies afore- 
said. 

Now it chanced that something prompted a 
rogftish young relative to make Aunt Patience 
a present—and, of all things, the present was a 
scarlet waist! Aunt Patience shuddered when 
she saw it. But she had the New Englander’s 
horror of extravagance, and her conscience would 


| not have permitted her to buy another waist while 


that one lay unused, so she realized that she must 
wear it out. She put it on. 

People had said in times past that Patience was 
a pretty girl; but she had been so long imprisoned 
in sober grays and browns that the woman she 
really was had been hidden from them. Somehow 
the scarlet waist flushed her cheeks and put a 
new light in her eyes. When she went among 


folks—she had to do that, of course, in order to, 


wear out the waist—it began to be remarked that 
she was still an uncommonly attractive woman, 
and not an old one, either. 

Moreover, she grew younger with every excur- 
sion into the world. She found things to think 
about that took her mind off the little worries with 
which she had been wont to sit and conjure up 
wrinkles and rheumatism. She got acquainted 
with some lively and wholesome people who set 
a current of fresh air in circulation through her 
parlor. Finally she concluded that the universe 
Was not a mistake, that a human being was as 
good company as a cat, and that on the whole it 
was worth while to live a good many years longer 
—and then she married a rich widower. 

The conclusion may seem frivolous, but the 
lesson of the anecdote is perfectlysound. Change 
is essential. It is not work that wears out life, 
but worry will do it, and so will monotony. The 
wise woman, the woman who means to stay young, 
will beware of-routine. 

If such a one cannot take a fortnight’s vacation, 
she will run out for an hour every day. If she 
must go on living with the same old furniture, 
she can at least alter the position of the pieces. 
Once in a while it may do her good to wash on 
Friday or bake on Monday. Variety is the spice 
of life. Unvarying routine is as fatal to really 
enjoyable life as a dose of chloroform. 
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POETS AND STRANGERS. 


ce hears frequently of the penalties of great- 

ness. Probably there are few of us who 
would not be willing to put up with them for the 
honors and privileges commanded; yet one 0! 
those penalties, at least,—that which takes the 
form of constant intrusion from strangers, —is 
calculated to make one appreciate the blessing 0! 
a life undisturbed by fame. 

Longfellow, whose exquisite courtesy would 
suffer anything rather than give pain to another. 
was constantly a victim to the curiosity of stran- 
gers. They came to call, to dine, even to stay as 
his guests. Mr. Howells tells of a friend asking 
Mr. Longfellow one day if a certain person who 
had been outstaying his time was not a dreadful 
bore. 

“Yes,” the poet answered, with his unfailing 
patience; “but then you know that I have bee! 
bored so often!” 

Whittier suffered greatly from uninvited guests 
His secluded life and his own reserve —whicl 
thawed only when in the warm and familia: 
atmosphere of friends—made the trial a peculiar!) 
difficult one to him. 

“Thee has no idea,” his sister remarked 01: 
day to Mrs. Child, “how much time Greenlea 
spends trying to lose these people in the streets 
Sometimes he comes home and says, ‘Well, siste'. 
I had hard work to lose him, but I lost him.’ ” 

“But,” Whittier added, whimsically, “1 neve! 
can lose a her!” 

Once, however, the sufferer was rescued frei 
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his misery in an unexpected way. The story is 
told in Mr. Pickard’s “Life of Whittier.” 

The poet’s great pet for many years was an 
African parrot named Charlie. Charlie had several 
very strong antipathies, one of which was peculiar ; 
he could not endure the sight of any one with 
his trousers hitched above his shoe-tops, and 
invariably entered his protest by nipping at the 
leg of the offender. é 

One day Mr. Whittier was being worn out by 
a prosy harangue from a visitor who sat in a 
rocking-chair and swayed back and forth as he 
talked. As he rocked, his trousers gradually 
approached the danger-point. Charlie noticed it 
as soon as did the poet—who now had something 
that interested him. Charlie sidled up, unseen by 
the orator. Mr. Whittier foresaw a sudden end 
of the harangue and his own trial. He was not 
disappointed. 

A little nip, a sharp exclamation, and the thread 
of discourse was sharply broken. The relieved 
poet had the floor at last—as apologist for the 
diseourteous parrot. 

Cay 


A STATESMAN’S COMMENTS. 


bg Palmerston’s minutes or memoranda upon 
public papers were often very amusing. 
Whenever they were intended to convey a rebuke 
they were satirical rather than severe, and often 
they contained a flavor so innocent-seeming that 
it was difficult to tell whether it was not intended 
to be humorous, 

A minor South African official once made, in 
a despatch, certain suggestions of which Lord 
Palmerston disapproved, and which were filed | 
with the written comment, “Goose! goose! 
goose !’” } 
Again the statesman sent a letter to an under- 
secretary, with this instruction for a reply: 

“Civil answer, meaning nothing.” | 

Handwriting was his hobby. Several times he 
sent circulars to ministers and consuls abroad, 
asking them to write round, legible hands, and to 
use black ink. 

On one badly-written despatch he 
comment: 

“Reading Mr. R.’s handwriting is like running 
penknives into one’s eyes.”’ 

He had the greatest objection to a “backhand,” 
and when a paper written in that style was 
sent up for his signature, he returned it with the 
minute : 

“Has the writer of this letter lost the use of his 
right hand? If not, why does he make all his 
letters slope backward, like the raking masts of | 
an American schooner?” 

Next in importance to handwriting and ink was 
punctuation. He held a great objection to persons 
who had the habit of “sowing commas,” and still 
more to those who used no stops whatever. This 
was his comment on a batch of papers which had 
not been properly punctuated : 

“Write to the stationery office for a sufficient 
supply of full stops, semicolons and commas, for | 
the use of the copying clerks of this office. I 
furnish these things out of my own private stores 
when I have time to look over despatches for 
signature; but I am not always sufficiently at 
leisure to supply these deficiencies.” 

Pins for the purpose of fastening papers together 
seemed to him altogether an abomination, and 
this was a minute concerning them: 

“I desire that all the pins in this office be 
immediately made over to the female branch of 
the establishment.” 
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PAYING A DEBT. 


‘1 think the most singular thing that ever hap- 
pened to me,” said a man high in commercial | 
circles in a Western city, who was relating the | 
experiences of a somewhat checkered career to a | 
group of friends, “was in Hawaii. 

“My father was a missionary in those islands, | 
and I was born there. I came away at an early 
age, however, and most of my life has been spent 
in this country, but when I was a young man, and 
a rather tough young man, too, I may say, I went 
back there once on a visit. 

“The first thing I did was to get uproariously 
drunk. While I was in this condition an old man, 
a native, persuaded me to go home with him. He 
took me into his house, bathed my head, gave me 
some strong coffee, and talked soothingly and 
kindly to me. 

“Old man,’ I said, ‘what are you doing all this 
to me for?’ 

“Well,” he answered me, ‘I’ll tell you. The 
best friend I ever had was a white man and an 
American. I was a poor drunkard. He made a 
man of me, and, I hope, a Christian. All I am or 
ever hope to be I owe to him. Whenever I see 
an American in your condition I feel like doing all 
1 can for him, on account of what that man did 
for me.’ 

“This is a little better English than he used, but | 
it is the substance of it. 

“*What was the name of the man?’ I asked | 
him. | 

“*Mr. ——, a missionary.’ 

“God of mercy!’ I said. ‘He was my father!’ 

“Gentlemen, that sobered me—and, I hope, made | 
aman of me. It is certain that whatever I am | 
to-day I owe to that poor old Sandwich Islander.” | 
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HE GOT THE STAMPS. 


he late Henry B. Hyde, founder of the Equita- 

ble Life Assurance Society, revealed the secret 
of his suecess in the words which are quoted at 
the beginning of the collected reminiscences of 
his life and work: 

“My rule in everything that is to be done, from 
Writing a letter to planning an important business, 
is to use my best skill regardless of time, engage- 
ments and everything else.” 

It was said of him that he was not satisfied to 
get up early in the morning for preparation; he 
always got up the day before. One might judge 
from the following incident that he had the power 
to make other people come to time, or even be a 
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little ahead of time—a faculty which is promotive | 


of success in a large enterprise if not essential to it. 

Many years ago, in the early life of his company, 
the clerks, headed by the officers, were engaged 
at midnight folding circulars, sealing and stamping 
envelopes. Mr. Hyde attached great importance 
to mailing the circulars before morning. At one 
o’clock the supply of postage-stamps was ex- 
hausted, and the clerk said it was impossible to 
get more. 

“Impossible?” cried Mr. Hyde. 
Take a carriage,” he said, turning to the super- 
intendent, “find the postmaster, and tell him we 
must have stamps.” 

He went to the postmaster’s house and inter- 


| 
| 
| 


“Tmpossible ? 


viewed the astonished official, who directed him 


to the residence of the stamp clerk. The clerk 
was routed from his bed, persuaded to go to the 
post-office, open the safe and deliver the stamps. 
The circulars were mailed before daybreak. 
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TWO CURIOSITIES. 


ne morning Baron James de Rothschild was 
found by a visitor examining a beautifully 
chased vase of gold encrusted with precious stones. 
The dealer who had brought it was holding forth 
in regard to its value, interrupting himself from 
time to time to remark, “I feel certain, Monsieur 
le Baron, that you have never seen anything like 
it before.” 
praise the vase and repeat over and over again 
that Rothschild had never seen the like of it, 
said, quietly: 
“You are right. I have never seen anything 
like it. What is the price?” 
“The price, Monsieur le Baron, is two hundred 
and twenty thousand franes.”’ 
“H’m!” said Baron James. “It’s a stiff figure. 
However, es are right; I have never seen any- 
thing like it before. But,’ he added, rising, and 


The baron, after allowing the man to | 


with a mischievous twinkle in his eyes, “if you'll | 


wait a few minutes, I fancy I shall be able to show 
you something the like of which you never have 
seen before.” 

He went away into another room, and presently 


| returned, sayin 


“Now come this way. You never saw the like 
before.” 

In vain did the visitor and dealer look about 
them, and strain their eyes in the very plain room 
to which they were shown. There seemed to be 
merely some modest-looking furniture, with book- 
cases along the wall. In the middle of the room 
was a large table, where lay a handkerchief. 
“Now tell me,” said the baron, lifting this hand- 
ay ed “whether you ever saw anything like 

a 


He had uncovered a small mahogany tray, 
containing two hundred and yuenty thousand 
francs in <7 It was a splendid display, and the 
dealer, fairly dazzled by t, did not answer. “I 

k we _won’t trade this morning,” said the 
baron. “You see I have something unusual and 
so have you. We'll each keep to our own line.” 
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HIS REBUKE. 


ears ago at a great university in Massachusetts 
there was a distinguished professor whose 
looks did not correspond to the sweetness and 
power of his mind. His face was one of the sort 
that suggests nicknames, and his way of walking 
and talking were easily turned to caricature. 
One of his students was a clever mimic. He 


took off the drolleries of all members of the faculty 
to the delight of his fellow students, and this 


| professor came in for his share of ridicule. 


It happened that once when the mimic was 


amusing some of his classmates with imitations | 





of Professor ——, one of the audience was a tact- | 


less telltale, who boarded at the professor’s house. 
Of course he told the 
had been the object of irreverent ridicule. 

The next day the professor called his mimic to 
his desk after class, and said, quietly: 

“Mr. Harrison, I understand that you have been 
having some fun at my expense. I realize that | 
lend myself to caricature, and I do not mind your 
amusing yourself and others by taking off my 
peculiarities. All I suggest is that in the future 
you be careful to choose for your audience men 
of tact and good sense.” 


*® 


CHINESE IDEAS. 


ee Low Wung, secretary of the Chinese consu- 

late in New York, in the course of a conversa- 

tion recently, spoke of some of the ideas prevalent 

in his country. A New York daily prints his 
remarks as follows: 


In China it is generally supposed that a man’s 
brains are located in his stomach, and the fatter 
he is the more his wisdom is deemed assured. Of 
course there are many people in China who know 
that a man’s brains are in his head, but they 
cheerfully assist in maintaining the jolly fiction of 
corpulent greatness. 

I began to learn English in China when I was 


— old gentleman that he | 


| Its infirma: 


fifteen years old, under the instruction of Doetor | 


Malcolm, of Shanghai. I had bégun to study it in 
secret by myself a year before, but it was too 


| much for my unaided efforts. 
The word wind, being used in two senses, gave 
| me as much trouble as anything else. For a long 


time I was under the impression that in Englan 
and America clocks and watches were filled with 
air to keep going. I _ was curious to see this 
operation of winding the clock, and my disap- 
pointment when Doctor Malcolm explained the 
mystery was very acute. 
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ELIJAH’S LOGIC. 


lijah is a guide in the Sierras and very capable 

in his calling, but not one of the leading 

minds of his section of territory. In vacation 

time last summer the head of the Stanford Uni- 

versity geological department engaged Elijah’s 
services. 


According to the San Francisco Wave, the peda- 
go e and his assistants seemed good men, but 
aft. One day an old Indian burying-ground was 
located, and in digging, the professor came upon 
some choice arrow-heads. —— | to test his 
ide’s geological and ethnological knowledge, 


le Sala: 

“Elijah, do you know how these arrow-heads 
came here?” 

“Growed thar,” replied Elijah, very positively. 

“Nonsense! If you were to take an arrow-head 
and put it on your table and leave it there for a 
year’s time, do you think it would grow?” 

“*Tain’t no nonsense, nuther!” retorted Elijah. 
“If you was to take a — and put it on your 
table, and leave it thar for a year, do you think it 
would grow?” 
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and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 
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“Brown's Bronchial Troches” are an old and Rubens’ Infant Shirt 








COASTER BRAKE. Fits any hub. 


$3.00 
CAPS AND GOWNS 


For Graduation and other exercises are 
being used in the High Schools, Acade- 
mies and Normal Schools because they 
are economical and becoming. They sub- 
due the differences arising from tastes, 
fashions and wealth, and clothing all with 
the outward grace of equal fellowship, 
save money at the end of the course. 
GOWNS FOR PULPIT AND BENCH. 
Outfits sold $3.50 to $8.00. Illustrated Bulle- 
tin and Samp: es on request. Please give name 
of school. Shipped from Albany or Chicago. 
COTRELL & LEONARD, 
( Established 1832, ) 480 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 














EXAMINATIONS 





FOR ADMISSION 


To Harvard College, 
The Lawrence Scientific School, 
and the Dental School, 
will be held June 23d to 28th at 


the following cities and towns in 
Massachusetts : 





= Cambridge. | Southborough. : 
Andover. | Worcester. 

3 Milton. | Springfield. | 
Groton. | Pall River. > 


South Byfield. 
Also in other States as follows: 


Exeter, N.H. 
Concord, N. H. 
Portland, Me. 
Pomfret Centre, Ct. 
Washington, Ct. 
New York, N.Y. 
Garden City, N.Y. 
Albany, N.Y. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pottstown, Pa. Belmont, Cal. 
Washington, D.C. Portland, Oregon. 
Also in Bonn, Germany, and Honolulu, H. I. 


PAMPHLETS 


giving terms of admission, specimen ex- 
amination papers, and full information 
concerning courses of instruction, ex pen- 
. ses, scholarships, etc., may be had on 
application to the 


Corresponding Secretary, 
6 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. ; 


Louisville, Ky. 
Lima, Ind. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Chicago, Ill. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Denver, Col. 

San Francisco, Cal. 








‘Radcliffe College. 


CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION 

E And other women who wish to take the Harvard 
Examinations will be examined at the same 
places and times as the candidates foradmission 
to Harvard University, as stated above. All 
information regarding the examinations may 
be had on application to the retary of 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 7 
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Dental School of Harvard. University, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

34th Vear begins Sept. 2th. Instruction is given 

throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 

clinies and practical exercises uniformly distributed. 

es are open daily for operations on mouth 

and insertion Lo artificial te For pamphiet address, 


e 
EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
238 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Address CANFIELD BRAKE Co., Corning,N.Y. | 
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Patent Nos. 528,988, 550,283. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life- 








| It 
| affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
| preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 


reserver. 


| children. Get them at once. Take no others, no mat- 
ter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he doesn’t 
keep them write to us. The Rubens Shirt has glad- 
dened the hearts of thousands of mothers; therefore 
we want it accessible to all the world, and no child 
ought to be without it. 
hey are made in merino, wool, silk and wool and all 
silk to fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods 
Stores. Circulars, with Price-List, free. Manuf’d by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 93 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The 
REMINGTON 
Typewriter 
is the universal saver. 


It is a time saver, a labor saver, 
a trouble saver, an expense saver, 
and a business builder. 








WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 Broadway, 


New York. 











WILL SEND FREE 


Carton of 2 cakes of Lifebuoy Soap, if your 
dealer cannot supply you, on receipt of 10 
cents to cover part of postage. Costs us 13 
cents alone for postage to mail soap to you, 
hence soap is free. Valuable booklet of 24 
pages free if you mention The Youth’s Com- 
panion. Address: 
LEVER BROTHERS .iimiteo 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 111 FIFTH AVENUE 
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The unexcelled qual- 


Single-T ube 


Gi tees ity end 


construction of 
these two tires have 


and splendid wearing qualities 
are a guarantee of its uniform 
quality and care in construction 


nd 


LOPS’ Dunlop 


Double-T ube 
* 
Gire 

is remarkable for the simplic- 
ity and ease with which # 
can be repaired. It combines 
all the best features of other 
double-tube tires, with a few 
special virtues of its own * * 
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high-grade 


Proper size and weight tires for any kind of \ 
wheels. Let us advise you regarding the tires 
best adapted to your needs 


Users of our tires will save delay by dealing with 
our branch houses in all principal cities, and which 
are in charge of our direct representatives 


Ghe HARTFORD 
RUBBER WORKS COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN.., U.S. A. 
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QO" that white Caribbean Key, 
Uncharted, lost these hundred years, 
Rests in the keeping of the sea 
The secret of the buccaneers. 


Tarnished and soiled with rust and mold, 
Heap jeweled poignards, musketoons, 
Silks, sacramental cups of gold, 
Ingots and pesos and doubloons. 


A fathom deep beneath the sand 

The live gems, blood-stained, beam and burn, 
And wait the lost adventurer’s hand, 

The midnight hail, the crew’s return, 


Remembering the torches’ flare 
When Blackbeard brought the chests ashore, 
Landmarked the spot and sunk them there, 
Beat back to sea—and comes no more. 


Unless, maybe, at black of night, 
Up from the phosphorescent sea 

A phantom craft makes for the bight, 
And anchors off the ghostly Key; 


And all the fierce dead fighting men 
From deep-sea grave or gibbet-chain 
Riot upon the beach again, 
As when they bled the Spanish Main. 


But when the dawn wind gives the sign 
Back to the dark the shades retire, 
Trailing along the shuddering brine 
A wake of evanescent fire. 


And Silence on that haunted shore 
Renews her endless reign alone, 
Pulsed by the long tide’s rising roar, 

The surf’s withdrawing monotone. 
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THE BLESSING IN THE STRUGGLE. 
= gap)“ is one thing 

EN Oe, which puzzles 


oa 

J mie,” said a young 
man to the friend to 
whom he had come 

AN EMPEROR MOTH. for counsel. 

“Only one?” asked the older man with a smile. 
“Then you are unusually fortunate.” 

“One in particular, and because I must meet 
it daily. The inequalities of life seem to me 
inconsistent with any theory of overruling good- 
ness. It is a mockery to say that all men are 
created equal, or that God gives to every man 
according to his several ability. The men with 
the ability are the men who have to work hard, 
and the others waste what would be a godsend 
to poorer men.” 

“I do not pretend to be able to explain it,” 
said his friend; “but I am impressed less with 
the hardship of those who struggle than with the 
waste of those who squander what they do not 
earn.”? 

“That is not the point that interests me most,” 
said the young man—“except by contrast,’”’ he 
added. “It’s hard to have to struggle so for 
what other men receive without asking, and 
waste when they get it.” 

“They waste it largely because they got it 
without asking or striving for it,’”’ said the older 
man. “Harry, listen to me! Your way seems 
hard, and so it is—so hard that you sometimes 
doubt if God is good. You will yet live to thank 
Him for the struggle. 

“IT know of a man who wished to add an 
emperor moth to his collection of insects. By 
good fortune he obtained a cocoon, and hung 
it in his library all winter. In the spring, as he 
watched it, he found the moth trying to emerge. 
The hole was so small, and the moth struggled 
so hopelessly, as it seemed, against the tough 
fiber, that he clipped the hole larger with scissors. 

“Well, the fine, large moth emerged, but it 
never flew. Some one told him afterward that 
the struggles were necessary to force the juices 
of the body into the insect’s great wings. Saving 
it from the struggle was a mistaken kindness. 
The effort was meant to be the moth’s salvation.” 

“T see the moral,” said the younger man. 
“Good night. Perhaps it will do me good to 
think now and then of the moth.” 
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HIS OWN SON. 


business man returning to his home in 
A Rochester, and hurrying to his supper, 
noticed a group of men gathered in evident 
excitement on the steep bank of the Genesee 
River, which flows through the town. He stopped 
long enough to see that they were endeavoring 
to rescue some one who had fallen in, but was 
tempted to hurry on with the thought that there 
were enough men there, and that the incident 
was not one of special concern to him. 

Seeing, however, that the attempts at rescue 
were ineffectual, and that the very swift current 
was fast bearing its victim down the stream, he 
dropped his valise, stripped off his coat, plunged 
into the water, and rescued—his own son. 

This story, recently told in the daily papers, 
teaches its obvious lesson. The parable of the 
Good Samaritan does not need an added chapter, 
affirming that the man who had fallen among 
thieves proved to be the brother of him who 
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dressed his wounds, yet it has often happened 
that he who turned aside to help a stranger has 
brought a blessing to his own fireside. 
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HIRING A SERVANT IN NORWAY. 


he problem of domestic service, which is 

always a present and insistent one to the 

American housekeeper, in Norway has been 
settled to the apparent satisfaction both of mis- 
tress and of maid. One country, however, can 
seldom adopt with success the customs of another. 
How far the Norwegian servant system would 
suit American tastes may be judged to some 
extent by an examination of the plan pursued in 
Norway. 

In places like Bergen, Christiania, and other 
large cities, the municipal overnment takes 
entire charge 0 matter. here is a central 
em loyment bureau under municipal control, and 
twice ‘each year—once in summer and once in 
winter—dissatisfied servants can look out for a 
new master and mistress, and dissatisfied em- 

loyers can seek to improve their service. The 

reau is opened for one week, and the mistress 
who wants a maid can go to it, fill in a form stating 
her requirements and the wages she is willing to 
pay, and then leave all the rest to the bureau. 

Her eard is pla on file, and the position 
she offers is ted in a conspicuous 
blackboard. Men and women servants in want 
of work examine these cards, and when the 
decide upon applying for any position, submit 
their recommendations to the bureau for exami- 
nation. If these are satisfactory, the applicant 
receives a card to the prospective employer, avail- 
able for one i only. 

Should the lady hire the servant, she fills up the 
card with a list of the duties, wages and terms of 
service agreed upon. and returns it to the bureau 
where it is carefully filed for future reference if 


necessary. 
If the ~ oy does not suit, the card is 
returned with “not satisfactory,” which indicates 


that other applicants may be sent. 

No matter how great the emergency, the new 
mistress cannot expect her maid for one week, for 
the girl must give her present employer that 
length of time to fill her place. 

i law protects alike the employer and the 
employed. The rights of the maid include a 
comfortable room and bed, g and wholesome 
food, and prompt and regular payment of eave. 
In return, she must perform her duties faithfully, 
and be strictly — obedient and respectful 
during her term of service. 

Should either a. fail to comply with these 
requirements, complaint must be made to a 
ae, who investigates the charges and 
renders a decision. The offended servant or the 
offended mistress cannot settle the difficulty by 
— company. No matter how tired of the 

argain mistress or maid may become, they cannot 
terminate it until the time agreed upon, except 
permission of the magistrate. Ifa servant leaves 
without the knowledge of her mistress, she is 
subject to arrest, fine and imprisonment. On the 
other hand, the servant’s wages are a first lien 
upon the property of the master or mistress. 

The municipalities see that the law is strictly 
enforced with regard to servants, and themselves 
abide by it in their character of employers of labor. 


® © 


COASTING A MILE A MINUTE. 


t would be hard to imagine a more reckless and 
| thrilling adventure than that of two men 
sliding down a steep, ice-crusted mountain- 
side, one in a prospector’s pan and the other on a 
miner’s shovel. The feat was accomplished not 
long ago by two miners, Peter McGoff and William 
Murphy, in the descent of one of the Sierra Madre 
ranges. 


On the morning of the day of the adventure the 
two men climbed to the top of the peak through 
two feet of heavy snow, to wash out some decom- 
posed quartzite rock which showed rusty iron ore, 
and which, they believed, must carry gold. In the 
afternoon it turned cold and a crust formed on 
the snow, so that the mountain seemed to be 
encased with glass. 

It was near sundown when the two men finished 
—— and started to retrace their way down 

he mountain. The descent was steep, icy and 
dangerous at best. They had gone down a 
hundred feet or more, when Murphy said: 

“Pete, IL reckon it would be safer to slide down 
in the pan and shovel, eh?” 

“All right,” said McGofft. “I will if you will.” 
And without farther hesitation or debate, he sat 
down in the pan. 

“T’m with you!” cried his companion, and he 

> on his shovel, unmindful of the danger 


ead. 
At first both men slid over the crust in a jerky 
fashion, for they were obliged to hitch themselves 
along with hands and feet. But suddenly the 
descent became more abrupt, and the two miners 
almost shot into space, so great was their speed. 
They tore down the mountainside like an ava- 
lanche, each holding on to his metal sled with 
vise-like grip. | 

Down, down they flew, breathless, their eyes 
blinded with tears, faster and faster. Luckily 
there were no trees and no precipices. The two 
miles were covered less than two minutes. 
They shot over Cow Creek, a forty-foot cafion 
which they had forgotten, and plunged out of 
ue! into a snow-bank like two human drills. 

hen they were finally dug out by their friends 

the two miners did not require the services of an 
undertaker, but it is said that there was notenough 
com gente and liniment in camp to cover their 
scratches and soothe their bruises. Nevertheless 
they were counted fortunate, and counted them- 
selves so, to have escaped so lightly from so 
foolhardy an adventure. 


* © 


NOT LOADED. 


ihe persons who “didn’t know it was loaded” 
need all the warnings and all the object- 
lessons that can be placed before them. 
If it shall happen that some reader of The 
Companion shall lay away this story in his mind 
where he can call it up whenever he is tempted to 
point any firearm at any person, the story will be 
amply justified. 


Some fifty years ago Roger, a celebrated tenor. 
gave a supper, at which erlioz was present, and 
also the musical critic, Fiorentino. 

In the early hours of the morning Fiorentino 
got up, “to stretch his legs,” as he said, and 
strayed into the next room, where there was an 
interesting collection of firearms. In a few 
minutes he came back, carrying a gun, and in the 
spirit of mischief began to point it about in the 
ae reckless manner. Finally he turned it upon 

erlioz 


ioz. 
‘lam going to kill Berlioz,” he said. “He is a 
— e rival. He is in my way as a musical 

critic.” 


Berlioz turned pale and shook with fear, but his 
host assured him that the gun was not loaded., 

Fiorentino changed his aim. “Berlioz isn’t 
worth killing, after all,” said he. “I shouldn’t get 


by | desirable portion 





his place, for they’d say I’d used undue influence. 
Now I’ve a — e against grand opera, and 
against Meyerbeer for not having handed me over 
a part of his s. So Dll kill Roger, for that will 
stop the receipts at the opera-house.’ 

ereupon he took aim at his host, who, feeling 
sure that the gun was noi loaded, did not budge 
aninch. But in another second Fiorentino changed 
his mind again. 

“There’s no pleasure in killing Roger,” said he. 
“He isn’t even afraid of d fF But I must kill 
something. I'll kill his rait.” 

He turned the muzzle of the n toward a 
full-length picture of the tenor, pulled the trigger, 
and to gretmeety's horror simply riddled the 
canvas with shot. 








A PRAYER 


BY LOUIS DODGE 





ive me, dear Lord, the sweet philosophy 
That will enable me, with friendly eye, 
To view the things that have no joys for me— 
The ways of other men that pass me by. 
I would not frown at folly, solemn-wise, 
And be content shrewdly to criticize. 


Give me the wide philosophy that finds 
In each poor jest and antic something good ; 
Show me the tie that me to others binds, 
That makes men lovable, when understood. 
Too long I’ve had the narrower wish to be 
Clad in the garb of cold austerity. 


Give me a faith, just for each common day, 
Not in vague things beyond my ken and care ; 
Let me believe that down life’s darkest way 
The grime and dust hide something sweet and 
fair. 
Let me find something in each sordid scene 
Of hidden good that is, or might have been. 


® ¢ 


IN CASE OF ACCIDENT. 


hen Miss Abby Frazer made her prepara- 
W tions for a trip to Denver, Colorado, to 

visit her sister, she was pleasantly sur- 
prised by the interest her friends showed in her 
departure, and pleased by the numerous gifts 
presented to her. 


One friend assured her that dining-cars were so 
uncertain that wise passengers did not depend on 
them for their daily bread, but graciously added 
that she intended to put up a luncheon for Miss 
Abby herself, and mentioned pound-cake, with 
citron in it, nut-cookies and fig sandwiches as 


s of the 

Another friend brought her a long-desired book, 
while knit slippers, a work-bag and a “traveller’s 
friend,” containing all sorts of things that are 
never used by travellers, added to Miss Abby’s 
delight in her ——— urney. 

On the da fore her departure Mrs. Knight, 
a relative, ed, and laying a good-sized package 
on the table, said: 

“Well, Abby, I didn’t know whether I should 
get in to see you or not, but I didn’t forget you, 
and I guess before your ane is over you will 
have reason to be glad I didn’t.’ 

Miss Frazer smiled and murmured her thanks 
wondering boon s ee surprise the good-sized 


package con’ 3 

“It’s always best to be prepared for an emer- 
gency,” went on Mrs. Knight, ‘‘so I did up a little 
roll of old, soft linen, which will be excellent for 
bruises, and I put in a little nice lint, in case of 
wounds or burns. 

“Then there are some stouter pieces of cloth, 
which can be used as bandages, and a  - pair 
of sharp scissors to cut away clothing w 








-— = in some vaseline, too, and a small flask of 
spirits. I suppose you have a bottle of ammonia 
with you?” 


“Yes,” faltered Miss aby, “but, Cousin Knight, 
you need not have taken all that trouble —”’ 

Mrs. Knight interrupted her: “I was willing to 
take it, A . In all these terrible railroad 
accidents it does seem, as far as I can make out, 
that nobody is at all prepared. If the cars catch 
fire and a few are saved, they never seem to have 
a bandage or anything at hand to help their 
fellow travellers. 


“I do hope your berth isn’t in the rear car. If it | Sin 


is, you try and get transferred. Those rear cars 
always get the worst of it. I wonder that they 
are used at all.” 


almost forgot to thank her cousin, and as Mrs. 
e her a solemn farewell, all the delights 
of the und-cake, the “traveller’s friend’ and 
the desired book faded in the presence of the 
solid-looking bundle which Mrs. Knight left 
behind her. 


After watching her visitor out of sight, Miss 
Abby carefully picked up the suggestive bundle. 
and opening a closet door, pushed it far out o 
sight on an upper shelf. 

‘Just as like as not I shall forget it,” she said 
and then, with a faint chuckle, ‘I don’t believe i 
shall ever think of it in the world!” 


*® ® 


PETER SPOTS, FIREMAN. 


s“ eter Spots, new member,” was the way the 
record stood in the journal. He was a 


young coach-dog of no name—so far as | 
any one knew—and no condition, who ran into the | 


engine -house one night to escape a crowd of 
tormenting boys. How he came to join the com- 
pany is told by Mr. Hill in his “Fighting a Fire.” 


The men—big, warm-hearted fellows—adopted 
and named him at once, and proclaimed him 
fireman of the third grade. There happened to 
be no “calls” Peter’s first night, but early the 
next morning the gong d. The sudd 
noise of men and horses was too much for the 
new member; he sneaked off to the back of the 
house, his tail between his legs, as if he expected 
to be punished for the racket. When the men 
returned, however, his spirits had revived, and he 
met them with tumultuous welcome. 

In a marvelously short time Peter learned a 
= many things. He knew what it meant when 

he gong sounded and the driver leaped into his 

seat, and he apparently ri -y out his Le! in 
the matter—to dash ahead of the engine and clear 
the streets. He was better at that, his admirers 
declared, than any two men. Nor did his enthu- 
siasm waver when the fire was reached. He 
would follow “his” men down into a basement, or 
in with the “line,” or even up a ladder if it wasn’t 
too high. ge a time his comrades brought him 
out overcome with smoke or drenched with water ; 
his back was fairly tattooed with burns, and more 
than once he was “laid up” for repairs. But no 
such trifles could diminish his ardor. Indeed, 
his disgrace came through his very eagerness, 
and this was the way of it: 

A new team of horses came for the engine. At 
first they were so slow that the driver could 
scarcely get a run out of them. This worried 





Peter, and he got into the habit of amg ing up at 
them and biting at their chests; this 


in turn so 














confused the horses that 
company lost fires that should have been easily 
theirs. So, sorrowfully, it was decided that Peter 


and again the 


must go. There was no trouble in finding a home 
for —a baker who lived several eS away 
had offered more than once to buy him. Peter 
would have a good home. 

He was missed greatly at first, but as time 
passed, the men almost forgot about him. ‘Then 
one day an alarm led them through the street 
where the baker lived. ‘Peter was lying in the 


shop by the stove, fast asleep. Suddenly he 
pricked A ears and be bark ; the next 
moment gave a fiying leap into the show- 


window among the pies and cakes, clawing and 
barking till the baker thought mad. Shen 
the engine came in sight. That settled the matter. 
Peter ran back into the shop, took a flying leap 
through the glass door, gave one howl as the glass 
cut him, and then was off to the fire with his old 
company. 


There was no question of Peter’s place after 
that; and apparently he had learned . em, 
ut one 


for he bother 
thi 


wagon appear . Peter always had business 
down cellar, and nothing but an alarm of fire 
could call him out till the obnoxious cart had 
gone. 


the horses no more. 
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A TROUT’S MEMORY. 


he late Seth Green, “the father of American 

| fish culture,” believed that fishes have 

memories, and the New York Sun describes 

an exhibition which he gave, by way of proof, to 

almost every one who visited the State hatchery 
at Caledonia. 


In one of the enclosed pools at the hatchery was 
a very - aye which always came forward to 
see and seen when visitors appeared. It 
was Mr. Green’s custom, after calling particular 
attention to that trout, to raise his cane quickly 
and hold it over the water. The performance 
would have no effect on the trout. 

hen Mr. Green would produce a light trout- 
rod, and sgpeee with it at the side of the pool. 
Instantly that trout would turn and flee, hide 
itself at the far end of the enclosure, and remain 
there so long as the rod was in sigh’ 

T the explanation of the sudden change 


One day, early in the 
eareer of the fish, Mr. Green, to ~* arbless 
hook he had devised, cast with one in that ool, 
and this trout seized it. The hook penetrated and 
passed through its upper jaw, near the nostril, 
and by the time it was lifted e water and 


in the trout’s demeanor: 


<4 





from th 
released from the hook, it had undergone an 
caperience that made a lasting impression upon it. 
. Green discovered soon after the hooking of 
the trout that whenever he approached the pool 
with his rod, the trout would instantly dash to a 
place of hiding, although it paid no attention to 
@ cane or other stick held over the water. The 
trout lived for years in that pool, and riever failed 
to show its fear of a trout-rod as long as it lived. 
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MIXED RELATIONSHIP. 


daily newspaper tells the story of a lawyer 

who received a call from a new client, a 

man bent upon recovering a sum of money 
advanced upon a note and not repaid. 


“Who is the client?” asked the lawyer. 

“Qh, she’s a relative of mine.” 

“How nearly related?” 

“Very nearly.” 

“But, my dear sir,” persisted the lawyer, “you 
must be more explicit. 

“Well, she may be my mother-in-law.” 

“May be? Then you are likely to marry her 
daughter?” 

“Dve already married the daughter.” 

“Then of course the defendant is your mother- 
in-law.” 

“Perhaps you’d better hear the whole story,” 
returned the client. ‘You see, a year ago we 


lived together, my son and I. Across the way 
lived the Widow Foster and her daughter Mary. 
I married Mary, and my son married the widow. 


Now perhaps 
ow perhaps 
wife is my mo 
The lawyer did not answer. 
unfamiliar. He was not ready. . 
“T—don’t think I can take your case,” he said. 
“It Y—— too many complications.” : 
“Very well,” returned the man, saking his hat, 


‘ou can tell me whether my son's 
er-in-law or my daughter-in-law.” 
The problem was 


despondently. “But there’s one thin forgot. 
ce our double wedding a child has been born 
to each of us. What relation are those two 
children to each other?” 
® & 
HOPELESS. 


r. Irving Bacheller, the scene of whose 
M stories is laid in the north country around 
the St. Lawrence River, gave, at a meet- 
ing not long ago, a humorous and pathetic sketch 
of the degeneration of a once prosperous country. 
The Bookman quotes the dialogue which Mr. 
Bacheller described himself as holding with a 
seedy man sitting on a dilapidated door-step. 


“Glad to see ye,” said he. 

“Thanks,” said I. 

“We've heerd about you,” said he, “and they 
say won done noble.” 

“Well, and how are you?” said I. 

“Porely,” said he. 

“How’s that?” said I. , 

“Jest makin’ a bare livin’,” said he. 

“Why don’ <2 go away?” said I. 

“Can’t,” said he. 

“Why not?” said I. 

“Mort; »’ said he. 

“That’s bad,” said I. 

“Tis,” said he. ; 

“You don’t seem to have much to live for,” said I. 

“Don’t want to live,” said he. 

“You might die,” said I. 

“Can’t,” said he. 

“Why not?” said I. 

“Mortgaged,” said he. 
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WRONG KIND OF TURK. 


t a meeting of a society, the members of whic!) 
A are exceedingly loyal to their native coun- 
try and to each other, one of the after- 
dinner speakers told a story of something whic!) 
happened in one of Great Britain’s Easter! 
possessions. 


An English soldier saw a big, raw-boned Turk 
on his hands and knees, drinking from a brook. 
The soldier, in pure wantonness, gave him a kick. 
The Turk ped to his feet, and without a word 
struck the English soldier square on the face, 
felling him to the grenné. — 

Three other English soldiers made for the silent 
Turk and prepared to take a hand; but two I ish- 
men came up, and seeing that the fight ws 
uneven, insisted on fair play. The Turk whippe'! 
two of the Englishmen, and as he gave the third 
one a finishing touch, exclaimed: . 

“Now, ye villains, whin ye tackle a Turk agai!', 
be sure he doesn’t come from Tipperary! 


















































ELEPHANT. 


randma used to fry the little pieces she cut 

out of doughnuts, and she would give 

them to us children all smoking hot, and we’d 

stick toothpicks in for necks, legs, tails, horns, or 
any other parts of animals we wished to make. 


BUFFALO. 


chicken, a rooster, a. cow, a pig, a dog, a buffalo | ate up all our menagerie, toothpicks and all. | a dog that could chew up bones wouldn’t be hurt 
and an elephant, and we were just making | Rob, who was younger than I, began to cry | by those little toothpicks. And then she gave us 
pens for them out of sticks of wood, and were | because he thought all our fun was spoiled, but some more little doughnuts, and we made another 
going to play that we had a menagerie like|I was really troubled for fear poor old Rover | and better menagerie, and played that there had 
the one in Central Park, when in came Rover, | would choke and die because he’d eaten all those | been a big earthquake that had swallowed up all 





One day. Rob and I together had made a|grandpa’s big dog, and almost at one mouthful | toothpicks. Grandma only laughed and said that | our first one. May G. Mooar. 
MY KALEIDOSCOPE. | TWO POINTS OF VIEW. NUTS TO CRACK, 
hat do I see when I shut my eyes? qs the goose to the gander: “This weather is | Oh, a long day of pleasure! It is such a treat 1. 
Beautiful colors, warm and bright, fine! To step in a puddle and splash with both feet!” CHARADES. 
They mingle and blend, they come and go, Just hear the drops patter and see the grass shine! | I. 
yas : ~g. | Said the girl to the boy: “Now don’t stand there A preposition is my first 
And I can change them from dark to light. There is surely no fun like a walk when it pours; | = ane Solmpeed of letters three: 


I shut my eyes and turn to the sun, 

Oh, what a crimson, bright and fair! 
It would do for a pillow, a satin gown, 

A velvet sofa or easy-chair. 

There is a yellow I'd like for a sash, 

I shade it a little, it turns to a pink, 
Just the color for baby’s bows, 

And that is a heliotrope shade, I think. 
Those blues and greens would make lovely frocks. 
There is a garnet mingled with gray, 

And a beautiful lavender mixed with 

black. 
What a shawl it would make for 
Grandma Gay! 


My kaleidoscope I call my lids; 
What causes the colors to come and go? 
They say ’tis the sun that does it all, 
But there’s more than that, and some 
day I’ll know. 
KATE LAWRENCE. 
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AN OBJECT -LESSON. 


OTH of Robbie’s examples 
in long division were wrong, 
and mamma sent him up- 
stairs to his room to work 
them over again. 

The little boy was not in 
a very good humor, for he 
wanted to play, and mamma 
would not allow him to go 
out until his lessons should 
be learned. 

“IT don’t like ’rithmetic,” he said to 
himself, impatiently, as he sat down 
at the study table in the back room. 
“1 hate long division. It’s such a poky 
thing—trying and trying, and multiply- 
ing over and over again, only to find out 
that your quotient figure is either too 
big or too little. I wish one could find 
out at once how often one number 
went into another.” 

Frowning, Robbie rested his chin in 
his hand. His slate lay before him, but 
he felt in no hurry to begin work. He 
was discouraged and almost ready to 
cry. It seemed to him that he could 
never learn long division. 

Suddenly his thoughts were diverted 
by a noise that sounded as if something 
heavy had been heaved against the back 
fence. The bang was accompanied by 
a peculiar sound as of scratching. 

Robbie had heard this kind of noise 
frequently of late. Supposing that 
some big boys were playing in the 
back street, he rose and went to the 
window which overlooked the yard. 
Close wooden fences divided. the yard, 
and separated it from the street. 

Robbie noticed the fence and gate 
shaking from the effect of the shock, 
but he saw no boys and heard no 
voices. 

He went back to the table and opened 
the arithmetic. “I wish long division 
was as easy as addition,” he was think- 
ing, when “ Bang! Whack!” sounded against 
the fence once more. 

“There it is again!’”’ said Robbie, jumping to 
his feet and flying to the window. That was 
not the way icemen and grocery-boys announced 
themselves at the back gates. ‘“ What do you 
want?” called Robbie; but there was no 
answer. 

He saw his dog, Brindle, slowly pacing from 
the gate to the porch, where he rested for a 
moment, then arose and stood as if measuring 
(distance in dog fashion for a spring. Directly 
Brindle was off on a swift gallop, which ended in 
a resounding bang as the dog attempted to leap 
over the fence. 

Robbie was so much amused by this strange 








I don’t see why any one stays within doors.” Could I but add one letter more 





| You certainly cannot expect to go out! Of course ’twould make th . 
ours » the number four. 
Said the hen to the cock: “Oh dear, what shall | The gutters are running as full as a brook. My second is to just rooney ales 
we do? | Come! Sit by the fire and read a nice book.” Transposed ’tis naked. I am sure 


| | If second and then whole you'll take 
| Said the boy to the girl—what did the boy say? | For your motto, it will make, 
Remember, ’twas raining the whole of the day, | 
| And perhaps he had toothache, or didn’t feel 
Said the duck to the drake: “Feel the rain on | well, 
your back! | But just what he said I would rather not tell! 
It slides off your wings before you can say ‘Quack!’ 


I told you ’twould rain, and you see I spoke true. 
Hurry in! hurry in! for your plumage you'll wet, 


If for a peaceful life you thirst, 
And you know what a horrible cold you may get.” 


Your days more full of harmony. 
II. 

The tramp who came one morn at nine 
: Asked could he first for pay. 
A. B. CARR. He'd had his breakfast, I’d had mine. 

At first I answered, “Nay.” 
His cowhide shoes were covered o’er 
With second, like a barren moor. 





1 reconsidered his request, 
And bade him work an hour; 

And soon my whole was sifting down 
Like so much meal or flour. 

I wondered if some cash he’d use 

To buy some blacking for his shoes. 





2. 
A CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 
. 
*** 
*s ee * 
*** 
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Upper Diamond. A letter in shell. A 
wand. Dwellings. A cave. A letter in 
shell. 


Lower Diamond, A \letter in shell. 
An insect. A trap. To endeavor. A 
letter in shell. 

Left-hand Diamond. A \etter in shell. 
A carriage. A girl’s name. Wicked. 
A letter in shell. 

Right-hand Diamond. A letter in 
shell. A beverage. Torent. To inquire. 
A letter in shell. 

From 1 to 3. To be seated. From 2 to 
3. Very warm. From 4to3. To allow. 
From 5 to 3. A clique. From 1 to 5. 
Locations. From 2 to 4. An inn. 


3. 
WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 


Find an animal in a charm. 

Find a sunken track in veracity. 

Find a yay in impassibility. 

Find a dull pain in an ornamental bag. 

Find anything that happens ina number. 

Find an animal in a drain. 

Find warmth in a scabbard 

Find a tree in an old-fashioned musical 
instrument. 

Find a cavity in malicious bitterness. 

Find a circular object in an open border. 

Find the person speaking in a prognostic. 

Find a mountain in total resu ts. 





Answers to Puzzies in Last 
Number. 


1. 1. Oven-bird, dipper. 2. Adjutant, 
rifle-bird, bunting. 3. Tailor-bird, wax- 
bill, secissortail, goose. 4. Butcher-bird, 
killdeer. 5. Toucans. 6. Eagle. 7. Car- 
dinal, friar-bird, parson-bird, pagter. 8. 
Umbrella-bird. 9. Tattler, ody: 10. 
Razor-bill. 11. Toothbill. 12. Yellow- 
hammer, saw-whet. 

2. Snowing and blowing. Thawing 
and growing. owing, and mowing. 
Rowing and towing. ‘lowing. Swal- 
lowing. Sewing. Following. Cawing. 
Owing. Bestowing. The hull. The sail 
sale). The yard. The deck (of cards). 

he stern. The bow. The tiller. The 
mast. 


IN THE PARK. 8. Pink, ink, pin. 


4. 1. Bracelets, garnets. 2. Brooches, 
diamonds. 3. Stickpins, turquoises. 4. 
solution of the mystery that he broke out| will make a run and a high jump at long| Finger-rings, emeralds, rubies, seed pearls and 


ughi y i is i jolli | divisi amethysts. 5. Chatelaine pins, baroque pearls. 
as : ne. me. ell, if this isn’t the jolliest fun !”” division.” P . , 6. Crespenta, enameled, diamond ond turquoise. 
he said. “To think of a dog practising like that— | Looking up at the window, Brindle wrinkled | 7. Scarf pins, sapphires, emeralds or moonstones. 
trying over and over again as if he were half-| his nose in a self-conscious way, as if he under- | *- Hat pins, gun-metal, amethysts or bloodstones. 


| : Ps Ths 5.1. L,ell. 2. Phiox, flocks. 
human! I never supposed dogs had so much stood. Robbie went back to his lesson. This| §° Weoje<s W-alton. C-Levi-s. M-aster-y. 


patience.” | time he did not get up until his examples were | L-amen-t. cotter. nate, W-srranty. 

ie leaned i i rrectly w _ . ‘ | L-if-e. W-eight-y. L-aria-t. C-Aden-t. us-k. 
“ — ‘ — a. se | eemerty wereet. JANE Evuis Joy. | %.1 Egg, lan, tine—eglantine. 2. Wardrobe. 
Hello, Brindle! | 3. Mili, ton—Milton. 

The big dog looked up in a shy way, wagging | ® © S. 1. The roc whieh carried faded tp the valley 
his tail, as if to say, “You caught me at it!” | of diamonds. 2 The eagles who carried him ou 
. P . . P P P lof it. 3. The raven sent out by Noah. 4. The 

“Hard work, ain’t it, Brindle?” said Robbie,| JoHnNy.—Mamma, what kind of an animal | dove sent out by him. 5. “The little bird” who is 
laughing. “But go ahead; keep at it, old fellow, | is a tornado? —_ to Ly “ —— Sa. S im geese 

‘ " r who saved Rome. 7. The cranes 0 yycus, 8. 
and you'll jump the fence yet!” And then, after! Mamma.—Why, Johnny, what makes you | The peacock, in whose tail Juno placed the hun- 
a moment’s thought, he said, “I guess Brindle | think a tornado is an animal ? aren ores, < Arene. cL: hig Fg Lg I ee i, 
has given me a pointer. A boy oughtn’t to let} Jonunny.—Because in this book it says that | PYM’Stork invited to dine ty the fox. 11. The 








a dog get ahead of him in patience. I believe I | the hunters came on the track of a tornado. | Thanksgiving turkey. 





































































% URRENT- EVENTS 


PEACE MOVEMENT IN SouTH AFRICA.— 
Acting President Schalk-Burger and ex- 
Secretary of State Reitz of the Transvaal, and 


Commandants Lucas Meyer and Krogh, with 
their secretaries and attendants, entered Pretoria 
under a flag of truce March 22d, and had an 


interview with Lord Kitchener. They left soon 
after for Kroonstad, having been granted a safe 
conduct through the British lines and back in 
order to see Mr. Steyn, the- president of the 
Orange Free State burghers, with reference to 
possible peace proposals. 
HE CUBAN Postat FrRAups.—The trials 
before the audiencia court at Havana of 
the cases arising from the embezzlement of Cuban 
postal funds by American officials two years ago 
resulted, March 24th, in the sentence of the three 
officials accused: C. F. W. Neely, financial agent, 
Estes G. Rathbone, director-general, and W. H 
Reeves, deputy auditor. The sentences were to 
10 years’ imprisonment, and fines ranging from 
$35,000 to $56,000 


E bees TRANSFER OF CUBA.—May 20th has 
been fixed as the date for turning over the 
island of Cuba to its people. The first Cuban 
Congress will meet May 10th, and on the 20th 
President Elect Palma will be inaugurated, and 
the government will be transferred to the new 
president and congress. Secretary Root has 
given orders for the immediate withdrawal of 
the American troops, with the exception of a few 
artillerymen needed to man the coast defenses. 

HE PROTECTION OF THE PRESIDENT.— 

The Senate passed, March 2ist, by a vote of 
52 to 15, the Hoar bill for the protection of the 
lives of Presidents. ‘The bill provides the death 
penalty for any person who shall, within the 
limits of the United States or any place subject 
to its jurisdiction, kill or attempt to kill the 
President or Vice-President of the United 
States, or any officer who is in the line of succes- 
sion to the presidency, or the sovereign or chief 
magistrate of any foreign country. It makes 
any person who aids or advises such a crime 
liable to 20 years’ imprisonment, and it provides 
a penalty of 10 years’ imprisonment for any 
person who, by spoken, written or printed words 
threatens or adyises the commission of such a | 
crime. It also makes any person who aids the 
escape of one who is guilty of any of the offenses 
mentioned an accomplice, subject to the same 
penalty as the principal. The Secretary of War 
is authorized to detail a guard to protect the 
President. 





AR TAXES REPEALED.—The Senate, 
March 2ist, without a division, passed the 
bill for the repeal of the war revenue taxes, | 


form in which it passed the House. The bill 
was described in this column February 20th. 
IVERS AND HARBORS.— The House of 
Representatives, March 2ist, after five 
days’ consideration in committee of the whole, 
passed the River and Harbor Bill. The bill 
appropriates for the fiscal year 1902-3 about 
$24,000,000, and authorizes improvements to be 


sum of nearly $37,000,000, 
(\ounattons IN IRELAND are occasioning 
some solicitude. The United Irish League | 

is carrying on an antirent agitation similar to | 
that of the Land League in the years 1879-1881. 
Under existing laws, government aid is given to | 
tenants purchasing holdings from their landlords, 
but the breaking up of estates by this process 
causes discontent among tenants of neighboring 
properties. Two or three Irish members of 
Parliament are among those lately imprisoned 
for illegal agitation. Partly because of the irrita- 
tion thus occasioned the proposed royal visit to 
Ireland has been abandoned. 

HE GERMAN TARIFF BiL_u.—The Reich- 

, Stag adjourned for the Easter recess with 
the tariff bill apparently blocked in committee. 
The agrarian element is in control of the com- 
mittee, and has repeatedly defeated the govern- 
ment proposals and substituted provisions more 
extreme. The government’s warnings that per- | 
sistence in this extreme policy will make the | 
renewal of reciprocity arrangements impossible | 
have produced no effect. 











RECENT DeAtus. —Cecil John Rhodes, the | 
famous promoter, financier and political | 
leader, premier of Cape Colony 1890-6, and the | 
most conspicuous and energetic agent in estab- 
lishing British authority in South Africa, died 
March 26th, aged 48.—Noah Davis, formerly 
justice of the Supreme Court of New York, 
before whom the case of Wm. M. Tweed for 
malfeasance was tried, died March 2ist, aged 
83.—Russell Smith Taft, judge of the Supreme 
Court of Vermont since 1880 and chief justice 
since 1899, died March 22d, aged 67.——Koloman 
Tisza, for 40 years a leader of the Hungarian 
Liberals and at one time prime minister of 
Hungary, died March 23d, aged 71. 


| 
| 
| 
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OF NEW PLAYS. 825 Nos. Dia- 
and AS Hand Books. Catalog 
T.8. DENISON, Pub., Dept.3, 


THE STANDARD 


F OOD 
_FOR BABIES| j 


logs, 
free. 
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IT ALWAYS NOURISHES 


Send postal for FREE sample 
John Carle & Sons, Dept. Y, 153 Water St., N. Y. 











Hearing 


By means of electric or Akouphone 
Sound-waves, defective hearing may be 
gradually improved in eighty-five to 
ninety cases out of every hundred. Deaf- 
ness is no longer a hopeless affliction. 
THE AKOUPHONE, to enable the 
deaf to hear, can be used anywhere, at 
any time, in the home, on the street, in 
the office or in public places. 


In addition to the AKOUPHONE, we have 
The AKOU-MASSAGE, for the treatment of 
tarrhal deafness, and 
The AKOULALION, to instruct deaf-mutes 
to hear and to speak. 

The AKOU-Instruments are indorsed by 
the medical profession, and are now coming into 
general use. No more ear-trumpets or other 
aids to hearing which make a distressing 
condition more distressing and hopeless. 

We shall pleased to demonstrate the 
possibilities of these instruments to those who 
may be interested, or take up cases through 
physicians or aurists. 

Correspondence invited. 


Akouphone Manufacturing Co., 
36 East 20th St., NEW YORK. 


100, no two alike, and ep uine, 
Maubitius, Natal Cape ft 
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‘Ot Lous,’ ‘Mo. 
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and Tin ware in the U. s Mejdoees Dope. & 
il NOVELTY WORKS, Ch.cago, Iil., or ‘Buffalo, 1.¥. 


— aj Something New. 
eady Dress Shie' ‘ 


Shield attached or detac. 
Eve me needs them. Send for aaron ars. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


tear. 
Sam. pple sot of | four, 10 cents. 
BELT AND CLASP CO., 194 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
STAM AMPS. dag genuine Labuan, 


hina, besia, etc., 
with album, only toc. 


000 mixed, 20c. 
1000 hinges, 8e. I buy old stamps and collee- 
ons. 


ts t 2 List free. 
Oa ETEGMAN, Sk, LOUIS, MO.” 
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taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Sattten (este (tele raphy and 
\ypowsiting) > and 6 months’ 
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ized 1874. Catalog free. oe 














BASE BALL 


Supplies pets § to Clubs and 


Lowest Wholesale Prices 


Balls, Bats, Gloves, Mitts, 
Uniforms, in fact 
Everything for Up-to-date 


BALL PLAYERS 















Special inducements to regu- 

lar nized clubs. Write at once for Large Free 

Catalog of Base Stock tn he Lentil West Largest 
Goods Stock in the Cen es’ 

Porting SUTCLIFFE & CO., Louisville, Ky. 





























unchanged, in its essential provisions, from the | | 


undertaken which will ultimately cost a further | barri 





THE 


Coward 





Mothers, your ¢ children are better off barefooted, 
ever VY muc tter, than in ee ao properly shaped. 
ost children’s shoes are t 

Why m then, supply them immediatel 
tinuously with The Coward “Good Sense” Shoe, which 
in ony noes is Absolutely Right? ‘And so pronounced 
by th st authorities in the world. It costs no more; 
sold nowhere else but B Agee, and the distance is no 
er to successful shoe-buying. 

There is no substitute. Write t ‘to-day for Catalogue. 

JAMES 8. COWARD 

268 to 274 Greenwich Street, near Warren Street, New York. 


and con- 





‘i. ly nearly one million Rose 
pn have $ aa cal over oue thousand varieties. 
mong these are some really great Roses that combine 
of zim and Sat of flower, freedom 3 


matter where you live, we guarantee satisfaction and safe 
arrival, Will bloom profusely this seasou. Strong plants— 
not sli their own roots. W 


ties, if you mention where hay) saw this advertisement. 
‘ree return check good for 25c on next o: 

© New Guide to Rose Culture, 

» tells how to grow, and ibes our famous 
Roses and all other ee worth growing, free with 
order for above. Also free on request. Ask for it. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.. West Grove, Pa. 
70 Greenh Established 1850. 


i 





~ either —— 
Fires Cincinnati. 


| -= 


Play Ball 


Sty 
Ww a e ways 
feels free in the " 


PRESIDENT 
Suspender 


Special size for youths. Price 
50 cts. at all dealers, or pair 
in latest design sent post-paid 
on receipt of price. 


C. A. EDGARTON MPG. CO., 





















INVALID CHAIRS. 
Invalid Rolling and 
Reclining Chairs, 

Made by the Oldest Manufac- 
turers in the country. 


RATTAN MFG. CO., 
ew Haven, Conn. 





Send two-cent stamp for Catalogue. 

















on buying Baseball 
goods. Don’t go into 
a store and say simply 
that you want a Ball or a Mitt, 
Mask, Bat or Glove, but always say 
you want the “D & M” make. They 
are the best, but not high-priced. 
You can always tell them by the Trade- 
Mark same as above, look for it, Our 
Catalogue is ready. Sent FREE. 
Draper & Maynard Co., 
Plymouth, N. Hl. 


























» Box 274, Shirley, Mass. 














Samples & 
Literature 


If you are troubled with constipation 
and its kindred ailments, please send 
for our printed matter. We have no © 
medicine to offer but a high-class and 
effective local treatment which hardly 
ever fails—try it at our expense. 


THE HEALTH FOOD CO., 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


















CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 

Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE 
aap for the distressing and often 

= fatal affections for which it is 

recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is aetaing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent ey which 
the highest testimonials as to its value. ll D 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton nae New or 














SPRING AND SUMMER 
% YEARS THE STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE, 
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West 23d St. 


6 
New York: fise's 57 B, roadway 


Brooklyn: Fulton 

Boston: 230-32 ete St. 
Phila.: 924 Chestnu 
Chicago: 82 State St. 








Agencies in principal Cities 








Furs and Woolen Garments may be put away 
for the Summer with absolute security against 
Moths and Buffalo Bugs if packedina . . 


Noeata Moth Case} 


Moths die if they try to eat through them, 


dust-proof, moisture and water- 
j ents always easily accessible, # 
: case closes with nickel-plated steel seal; gar- 
ment hangs inside case—case ona hook. 5 
Send postal for pricelist. 60 cents for sample. ; 

LI ae aera —— o.. eeoere, =. 


grr a 








FREE 














IMITATIONS. 


The Ball and Socket 


Garment Fastener 


sews on in place of hooks and eyes, etc. See 
that our trade-mark— 


“HEAR IT SNAP!” 


a on every card. You will then have th 
inal an genuine; the best in finish and 

= ty. Send deaier’s pote gad 30. stamp for 

samples. Send 6 cents for 

THE BALL AND SOCKET MFG. CO., 

68 Essex St. .» makers 

of Snap Fasteners of every kind 

for every oN age 
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FROM $155.00 
other reputable firm in the 
country, also how we sew 
instruments on 

ONE YEAR'S FREE TRIAL. 
With the catalogue we 
forward prepaid to 
any a ty] person a 
it of Piano 


EE, absolutely 













vertising a "has ‘ 
been prepared by us at 
eat cost, Pe no in- ¥ 
haser can 
afford 1 to be w without it. 
ALL FOR NOTHING. & 
Write foritto-dayand §% 
mention this paper. Sy 
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AXIM ON FLYING-MACHINES.—Sir Hiram 
Maxim, whose large flying-machine was 
wrecked during preliminary experiments in 
England a few years ago, recently informed 
the Aeronautical Society in London that he 
believed that a flying-machine was now not only 
possible, but practicable. He based the state- 
ment mainly on the improvement in motors and 
in structural materials since his experiments 
were made. He thought the petroleum motor 
would now yield the best results, and at present 
engineers have at their disposal aluminum alloys 
that are as strong as wrought iron and nearly as 
light as pure aluminum. He believes that a 
machine on a large scale can be made to develop 
a lifting power greater than its own weight. 
IGHTNING ON THE SAFETY Ropss.—It 
has been the custom lately to fasten wire 
ropes and chains at perilous places on the Alps 
to assist climbers. 
Some of these are to 
be seen on the upper 
tower of the Matter- 
horn, where the climb- 
ing is most dangerous. 
But last summer’s 
experiences have in- 
dicated an unforeseen 
peril arising in unset- 
tled weather from the 
wires and chains 
themselves. A num- 
ber of tourists were 
severely shocked and 
stunned by charges 
of electricity passing 
through the safety 
guards, which act as 
lightning conductors. 
Any one who has 
been. on the Matter- 
horn can easily understand how a shock of that 
kind, experienced at certain points, might, with- 
out being severe enough in itself to produce 
fatal effects, cause a terrible disaster. 








J |[NDERGROUND MOUNTAINS.—A very curi- 

ous result of recent operations by the Trigo- | 
nometrical Survey in India is the conclusion, | 
stated by Major Burrard, that there is, in the 
middle of India, an underground, or buried, 
mountain range, a thousand miles in length, 
and lying about parallel with the chain of the 
Himalayas. This conclusion is based on the 
singularities of the local attraction of gravitation 
in central India, the plumb-line being deflected 
southward on the north side of the supposed | 
subterranean chain and northward on the south | 
side, leading to the inference that a great elongated | 
mass of rock of excessive density underlies the | 
surface of the earth between the two sets of | 


observing stations. 
WS THE PAINT-BRUsSH NEVER | 
ReEsts.—In order to preserve the steel of 
the gigantic Forth Bridge in Scotland from the 
effects of the weather, 
it is repainted every | 
S third year, and the| 
4 structure is so large| 
*' that it takes three | 
years for the workmen | 
employed, about 35 in | 
number, to cover the entire bridge, so that, 
being compelled as soon as they have reached 
one end to begin again at the opposite end, they 
are continually at work. The bridge contains 
50,000 tons of metal, and is 8,295 feet in length. 
NEw RAILROAD DEVICES.—Among inter- 
esting inventions which have lately been 
tried for increasing the safety of railroad travel, | 
is a speed indicator used in France, consisting 
of a centrifugal pump, driven by one of the | 
locomotive axles, which sends water from the 
tender into a small cylinder. ‘The water in this 
cylinder raises a piston against the pressure of a 
spring, and moves up or down in proportion to 
the speed of the train. An automatic registering 
device records the varying speed so that its rate | 
can be read at any instant by the engineer, and | 
when it rises above a fixed limit the piston acts 
upon a leverage which throws on the air-brakes. 
On our own Western railroads a new signal- 
light has recently been tried, which projects a 
bright beam into the air above the locomotive, 
and thus renders its position visible even when 
hidden behind a hill or around a curve. 
oOo Aim STRAIGHT IS HuMAN. — Anthro- 
pologists have remarked that taking aim is 
a human characteristic which even the anthropoid 
apes cannot be said to share. Apes and monkeys 
frequently throw nuts and sticks, sometimes 
with unpleasant consequences to others; but they 
show little or no ability to take accurate aim. 
The baboon is said to excel somewhat in this 
regard, but still he would never pass for a marks- 
man. The accuracy of eye and the judgment of 
direction and distance which are involved in real 
aiming have only been developed by man, and are 
among the tokens of his intellectual superiority. 
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LYON & HEALY'S 
Own Make 


House Cleanin 
is here. Pictures must be taken 
down, cleaned and put up again. 
To do this without accident or 
annoyance use a 


“So Easy 


Picture Hanger. 
Slip it ona broom-handle when 
needed, and you will never again | | 
try to hang a icture without it. 

| 
| 


BRASS BAND 


INSTRU MENTS. Indorsed 


“$0. 7 

. Big Cata- CJercrune 
ogue, 400 illustrations, FREE. HANGER 
Positively the lowest prices on > 
Band Instruments. Jniforms 
and Supplies of all kinds. Also 
contains Music and Instructions 
for new Ban 


LYON & HEALY, Manufacturers, 
40 Adams Street, CHICAGO, 








oys an irls can earn 
money quickly in spare time by 








selling them to friends and 
neighbors. Thousands now in 
use. Send 25 cts. for one to-day. 





| 
| 
Descriptive Circular and } 
information Free. 
BYARD MFG. CO., New Bedford, Mass. | 
Box 921. Liberal Terms to Agents. 
| 


FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, 
AND BUSINESS, RIDE 




















Giant Flowering Caladium 
Grandest folfi and ing lant yet introduced. 
Leaves 3 to 6 foot long by 2 or 213 eet broad; perfectly | 
immense, and make a plant which for tropical juxuriance | 


hasnoequal, Added to this wonderful foliage effect are 
the mammoth lily-like blossoms, 12 to 15inches long, snow: | 


BICYCLES. 


MOTOR .CHAINLESS and CHAIN. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


American Cycle Mfg. Co. 











NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO white, witha richand oxqusaite fragrance. lants bloom | 
perpetually all summer in the garden, or all the year 
round in — Not only is it the grandest en or lawn | 


plant, but as a pot plant fo . 
alls, or conservatories, it rivals the choicest palms in 
fo » to say nothin of its magnificent flowers. Thrives 
in any soil or situation, and grows and blooms all the 
year, and will astonish every one with its magnificence— 
80 novel, effective, free gro ngem fragrant. 

loom and reach full per- 


Fine plants, which will soon 
fection, 25c. each; ‘or 6G0c.; 6 for 81.00 by 
» postpaid, guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 
OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits; pro- 
tusely lllustrated; Large Colored Plates; 136 pages; 
to any who expect to order. Many great novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


r large windows, veran 








Not in the Trust. 


Every piece of silver-plate bearing our 

full name will be found superior both 
in quantity of silver and quality 
of finish. We show here our new 
patterr:, the 


“PURITAN” 


It speaks its own word to well- 
posted tastes. 


LET US SEND 
LEADER BICYCLE 


High Grade, 1902 model, for your 
examination. It is the wonder 
value of the new year, the per- 
fection point in bicycle construc- 
tion. Up-to-date indesign, size and 

trimmings. feighs twenty-two 

pounds, and guaranteed to carry 


{ A Rider Weighing 600 Pounds. 


Send for this wheel, examine it 
critically; costs you nothing to 
examine it. If you like it, pay 
Express Agent and 
expressage. If you don’t 
like it, return it. Write to- 


la free Cat- 
BICYCLES and 
Sutcliffe & Co., Louisville, Ky. | 


Ask any leading dealer for 
these goods. 
a 
Your addreas on a postal will bring 
you our No. 3 Catalogue of 
new patterns in silver. 
Simeon L. & H. Rogers Co. 
Box 1205. Hartford, Conn. 


A 50c. Hat 


For man or boy sent by mail to any address. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

Either one of these hats 
will be sent by mail to any 
address upon receipt of 50c. 





’* o 




















BOY’S HAT, No. 4. 


in cash, postal order or Colors: Gray Mix, Black Mix, | 
stamps. If the hat is not Brown Mix. | 
satisfactory, return it and 








money will be refunded. We 

give as reference the First National Bank of Middletown, N. Y. 
In ordering be sure to give head size, color and number desired. 

MIDDLETOWN HAT CO., 72 Mill St., Middletown, N. Y. 


MEN’S HAT, No. 1. 
Colors: Gray Mix, Black Mix, 
Brown Mix. 

















THIS DOILY 


And Lesson by PROFESSOR TAKAHASHI to | 
Any Lady Sending Her Name and Address. 


FREE 


Richardson New Design for 1902. 








O NOT confound this Doily with the cheap, 
so-called “linen” Doilies and Centerpieces 
that are being sent out, which are nothing but 
a combination of cotton and other base fab- 
rics. Richardson’s Doilies are all made from 

the very best round thread Belgian Linen. 
of finest round thread 


THIS DOILY Belgian Linen, stamped 


with the most exquisite design ever shown in this 
country, ready to work, with full instructions 
and Course of Lessons by the world-renowned 
art embroiderers, Professor Tsuneo Takahashi 
and Madame Takahashi of Japan, also pattern in 
colors, showing the exact effect of every thread, 
so that the most unpractised can work it per- 
fectly. Our system is a new one, and the only 
perfectly easy and simple plan yet devised. It 
makes it impossible for even a child to err in 
doing the work. } 
Some of these designs of ours on this linen are 














re 














Ie eae , : 
bite =} alone sold in stores for as high as $2.50 each. 


No. 255, Wild Rose design, with FRENCH KNOT. — Catalogue of 34 New designs in Sofa Pillows, 
Doilies, Damask Scarfs, Hemstitched Drawn Work, Tray and Splasher, etc., sent free. Attached to 
above most unusual offer (all being free) we make but one fair condition, viz.: — that you promise 
to ask for and accept from your dealer only Richardson’s Silks when you work out the designs, or 
if you are unable to find our silks, write us. Address, enclosing 10 cents to cover registration 
and postage. Order Design by number. ; 


THE RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Dept. F, 220 and 224 Adams St., CHICAGO. 


NOTE.—The Richardson’s Silks in competition with all the world were awarded the Grand 
Prize at the Paris Exposition, 1900, together with three Special Gold Medals for Embroidery 
and Sewing Silks and other items in this line. Therefore, it is not alone over other American 
silks that we claim superiority. Richardson’s Silks have won the right to be recognized 


as better than any other silks in the world, and experts in silks recognize them as such. 






























Spalding’s 
Official 
Baseball 
Guide, 


Edited by HENRY CHADWICK. The 
largest Guide ever published — 336 
pages. Contains the official play- 
ing rules; records of the leading 
major and minor leagues ; interest- 
ing comments on the game; his- 
tory of the great effort 


























































to regenerate baseball 
in the winter of 
1901-2 and the re- 


markable factional 
controversy in the 
National League; 
and 
** Baseball 
Government of the Future,’’ 
by A. G. SPALDING. Half-tone pic- 
tures of nearly 7oo players 
PRICE, 10 CENTS. 
For Sale by all Newsdealers and 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. (Inc.) 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 


Spalding’s New ithletic Sports Free 





Catalogue of 
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W. L. DOUGLAS MAKES AND SELLS 
MORE MEN’S $3.00 and $3.50 SHOES 
THAN ANY OTHER TWO MANUPFAC- & 
TURERS IN THE WORLD. WHY? 


Douglas $38.00 and $3.50 E 











BECAUSE—W.L 
shoes placed side by side with $5.00 and $6.00 Be 
shoes of other makes are found to be just as 


good in every way. They will outwear two 
pairs of ordinary $3.00 or $3.50 shoes 
BECAUSE — His reputation for the best 
$3.00 and $8.50 shoes in style, fit and wear is 
world-wide 
W. L. DOUGLAS $4 SHOES CANNOT BE EXCELLED 
Notice increase of sales in table below: 


1898 = 748 706 Pairs. 


bi 1899 —— 898,182 Pairs. 


| 


1900— 1,259,754 Pairs. 


1901=—1,566,;720 Pairs. 


Business More Than Doubled in Four Years. 
Sold by 63 Douglas Stores in American Cities, and 
the best retail shoe dealers everywhere. 
CAUTION! The genuine always have W. L. 
Douglas’ name and price stamped on bottom. 
Made of the best imported and American 
leathers, including Patent Corona Kid, 
Corona Colt, and National Kangaroo. 
Fast Color Eyelets and Always Black Hooks used. 
Shoes by mail, 25 cts. extra. Illus. Catalogue K, free. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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Which 
would you 
rather do 
when you 
geta 


Sprain, 


use a crutch 
for a week or 


Sloan's 


fJiniment 


for a day? 








Its special mission is to cure 
sprains, cramps, stiff meck, lame 
back, side-ache, neuralgia, rheu- 
matism, lumbago, lame joints, 
sciatica, pains in chest, toothache, 
etc., in the shortest time possible. 
Apply plentifully. No unpleasant 
oie nor soiled clothing. 

Every- 


25 cents Fr2rtz 
Larger Bottles 50c. and $1.00. 


DR. EARL 8S. SLOAN, 
597 Albany Street, Boston, Mass. 























EARN4BICYCLE 


. distributing 1000 catalogs for us in your 
Matown. Agents can make money fast on 
i ™ our wonderful 1902 offers. 


1902 Models, $9 to $15 
1900 & ‘Ol Models, high grade, $7 to $i 
50@ hand Wheels 
allmakes and models, good as new, 
. Great Factory Clearing Sale 
at half tactory cost. 

VAL ana 


we SHIP ON APPRO 
10 DAYS TRIAL to anyone in U.S. 
or Canada without a cent in advance, 
Write at once for net prices and spectal 
p yao nts. Tires, equipment and 
sundries, kinds, if regular 


MEAD CYGOLE GO. whiic 2s 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 
»y for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 













Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Meney-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
srangere should not be made. [f subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE CARE OF VACCINATION. 


2 HE occurrence of several cases of 
lockjaw following vaccination has 
recently alarmed & good many 
persons, who assumed that the 
poison was in the vaccine matter ; 
but the disease was really the 
result of a secondary infection of 
the vaccination wound with. the 
germ of lockjaw. 

A similar, but fortunately less serious, infection 
occurs when the arms are very sore and inflamed, 
the germs in this case being those of pus formation 
instead of lockjaw. In other instances erysipelas 
microbes have invaded the vaccine wound, with 
the result that a very serious illness has occurred 
where at the most only a slight inconvenience was 
to be looked for. : 

Smallpox is such a fearful disease, and vaccina- 
tion, when properly done, is in the main so good a 
protection, that any universal distrust and con- 
sequent abandonment of vaccination would be 
nothing short of disastrous. On this point we 
must accept the unanimous testimony of the best- 
educated physicians when opposed by the opinions 
of a comparatively small number of earnest and 
honest, but not scientifically trained, individuals. 

As a matter of fact, since the use of animal 
vaccine has supplanted the old arm-to-arm vacci- 
nation, there is no danger of inoculating any kind 
of disease with the vaccine. Such inoculation, 
when it occurs, comes later, usually in conse- 
quence of neglect or mistreatment’of the vaccina- 
tion wound. 

Shields are useful in their time, but are a source 
of great danger when worn too long. A shield 
may be worn for a day or two, but not longer. 
Then it should be replaced by a little pad of 
absorbent cotton impregnated with boric acid, a 
fresh piece being applied morning and night and 
retained in place by a bandage, sticking-plaster 
or collodion. This dressing can be employed just 
as well from the first instead of the shield, time 
being allowed for the place to become perfectly 
dry before the cotton is applied. 

If the arm becomes inflamed, especially if matter 
is oozing from the sore, it should be cleansed 
frequently by trickling over it a stream of boiled 
(not boiling) water, and then applying a pad of 
cotton wet with boric acid solution. The physi- 
cian who performed the operation should always 
see the arm within a week in any case, and earlier 
if the part becomes sore. 

If cleanliness is observed and the sore is not 
allowed to fester for days under a shield, neither 
lockjaw nor any other serious disease need be 
feared. 
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MOVING TOWERS. 


f one remembers that an inch, although a good 

deal on a man’s nose, is very little in a hundred 

feet, one will not be surprised to learn that all 
high structures sway in the air. 

The Eiffel Tower swings perceptibly with the 
wind, and even stone shafts like those of the 
Bunker Hill and Washington monuments move 
several inches at the top. In these cases the cause 
of the action is not the wind, but the heat of the 
sun. The side that is toward the sun expands 
during the day more than the side in shadow. 
Accordingly, in the morning the shaft points 
toward the west, in the afternoon, toward the 
east. The Philadelphia North American describes 
a device which was used to show the movement 
of the dome of the Capitol at Washington. 

A wire was hung from the middle of the dome 
inside the building extending down to the floor of 
the rotunda, and on the lower end of the wire was 
hung a twenty-five-pound plumb-bob. In the 
lower point.of the weight was inserted a lead- 
pencil, the point of which just touched the floor. 
A large sheet of paper was spread out beneath it. 

Every day as the dome moved it dragged the 
pencil over the paper. The mark made was in 
the form of an ellipse six inches long. The dome 
would start moving in the morning as soon as the 
rays of the sun began to act upon it, and slowly, 
as the day advanced, the pencil would be dragged 
in a curve across the paper until sundown, when 
a reaction would take place and the pencil would 
move back again to its starting-point. 

But it would not go back over its own penciled 
track, for the cool air of night would cause the 
dome to contract as much on the one side as the 
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sun had made it expand on the other, and so 
the pencil would form the other half of the ellipse, 
getting back to the starting-point all ready to 
start out again by sunrise. 


* 


MAN-EATING LIONS IN UGANDA. 


egy Salisbury’s announcement some time ago 
that the works on the Uganda railway had 
been stopped for three weeks by the ravages of 
two man-eating lions was so far from being an 
exaggeration that it underestimated the actual 
truth, says the Spectator. 


Although the progress of the railway was 
perhaps suspended no longer than three weeks, 
the depredations of the enemy lasted from March 
to December. one that period twenty-eight 
of the government’s Indian workmen, and it is 
believed fully twice as many Africans, were 
devoured, and many others were more or less 
severely injured. 

The terror inspired among the Indians was so 

eat that they flung themselves on the line in the 
rack of advancing engines, so as to leave the 
engineers no choice but to run over them or to 
transport them to Mombasa, for they were willin 
to give up their pay a8 well as their employmen 
rather than remake. 

Mr. Patterson, one of the engineers of the line, 
describing the panic that prevailed, says that the 
savage animals feared nothing, neither fire, nor 
weapons, nor the approach of the white men. 
They would carry a man in their mouths as a cat 
carries a rat, and thus burdened make the tour 
of the enclosure, looking for a convenient place of 
exit. They would not look at goats or other 
animals when human prey was to be had. The 
natives that remained hung their beds to trees, or 
piace’ them on the top of water-tanks, or wherever 
hey thought they would be out of the reach of the 
enemy. It was useless to supply the coolies with 
firearms, as they were not accustomed to their 


use. 

The lions survived many attempts to destroy 
them, but were eventually shot by Mr. Patterson. 
They were about four feet high and nearly nine 
feet long. 
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‘““IMPREGNABLE FORTIFICATIONS.” 


en. Sterling Price of Missouri was one of the 

best fighters in the Confederate army, but 

as a writer in the Washington Post overheard a 

veteran say, he was “a scholar in inverse ratio.” 

Complex tactical movements in practice did not 

stagger him, but the simplest problem on paper 
was beyond his power. 


During the early days of the Civil War he visited 
General Beauregard, who was a graduate of West 
Point, an expert mathematician, a civil engineer, 
and an authority on er tactics and strategy. 

At Corinth, Mississippi, Beauregard had oppor- 
tunity to put his theory into practice, and had 
placed about the city a series of fortifications 
which he spoke of as “impregnable.” 

He took General Price in a carriage to view 
these fortifications, carefully explaining their 
merits. Then he asked General Price what he 
thought of the system. 


Price oy gm himself up and said, thought- 
full te hain’t never seen none like ’er but 
onct befo’.”’ 


“They were pretty effective, weren’t they?” 
“Yep, fine! I done tuk her.” 
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SHE EXPLAINED THE MEANING. 


of the easiest ways for a lawyer to confuse 

a witness is to make him explain the mean- 
ing of a word Few people can define a word 
satisfactorily, even if they know its meaning. A 
Western lawyer was cross-examining a young 
woman who had a very haughty temper. Accord- 
ing to the Los Angeles Herald, she had testified 
that she had seen the defendant “shy” a book at 
the plaintiff. 

The lawyer seized on the word. 

“‘Shy?’ ‘Shy’ a book? What do you mean by 
that? Will you explain to the court what the 
word ‘shy’ means?” 

The girl leaned over the desk beneath the 
witness-box, picked - a law book, and threw it 
80 accurately and so forcibly at the lawyer that 
he had hard work to dodge it. 

“T think the court now understands the meaning 
of the word ‘shy,’” said the judge, gravely. The 
girl was allowed to finish her testimony. 
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A DELICATE POSITION. 


edding presents are frequently distinguished 

for their uselessness, and gift-making at 
any time is always attended with some danger, 
but there is a contractor near Albany who realizes 
that the most generous intentions are likely to 
turn out disastrously. The Albany Journal tells 
how it came about. 

A faithful Irish employé announced his desire 
to take a month’s vacation in order to visit his 
brother in the West. He worked so well and 
steadily that his employer not only granted the 
request, but made him a present of a new valise. 
The night before Tim was to leave he received the 
gift, accompanied by a few appreciative words. 

Tim stared at the valise for a moment and then 
asked: “What am I to do with thot?” 

“Why, put your clothes in it when you go away, 
of course,’ answered the contractor. 

“Put me clothes in it, is it?” said Tim. “An’ 
phwat will Oi wear if Oi put me clothes in thot?” 
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ABSENT - MINDED. 


case of more than usual absent-mindedness 
happened in St. Louis not long ago. Accord- 
ing to Lippincott’s Magazine, a pale, nervous 
young man came into the grocery with his baby 
on one arm and a kerosene can on the other. 
He set the can on the counter and said, gently, 
“Sit there a moment, dear.” 


Then, holding the baby out to the dazed clerk, 
he said, ‘A gallon of kerosene in this, please.” 
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CHANCE FOR INVENTION. 


‘¢Chall I clip your hair a little—at the ends, sir?” 
asked the barber of his customer, who posed 
as a wit among his friends. 

“I suppose you'll have to,” was the sober 
answer, “unless you’ve invented some method b 
which you can clip it out from the middle an 
save the ends, which are curly. I should prefer 
that, of course.” 















“Brown’s Camphorated Sap 
tifrice ”’ whitens the teeth without injury. 
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SAVES YOUR CLOTHES. 


That is only one of the economical 
features of the 






0. K. Rotary Washer. 


It also saves about half 
the time and labor of 
each wash-day, and the 
woman’s hands, back 


and it 
cleanses the clothes 
thoroughly. 

The use of an O. K. 
Washer is true economy. 
Write us for information about our modern method 

of washing easily. 
« H.F. Brammer Mfg. Co., Davenport, lowa. 
vwvewrrre 


» 
ever rrvrrrrs veer. 


and health, 








GELATINE 


IS NOT THE KIND OUR 
GRANDMOTHERS USED. 
Knox’s Gelatine (spelled K-N-O-X) 


has upset old gelatine beliefs by its 
convenience ok purity. Used almost 
exclusively by the present generation 
who want pure food. It is up to date. 


my book, “ Dainty Desserts for 
ree Dainty People,” for your gro- 

cer’s name. Or instead send a 
2-ct. stamp. For 5c. in stamps, the book and 
full pint sample. For 15c. the book and full 
two-quart package (two for 25c.) Pink color 
for fancy desserts in every large package. 


A package of Knox’s Gelatine will make 
two quarts —a half gallon—of jelly. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 


80 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 





New Summer 
Suits and Skirts 


LTHOUGH our prices 
this season are lower 
than ever before, our 

styles, materials and work- 
manship are better. We have 
always made the best garments 
possible, but every year’s ex- 
perience raises the standard. 
Every garment is made to 
order, thus insuring the per- 
ion of fit and finish. What- 
ever we send must fit and give 
satisfaction; if not, send it 
back, and we will refund 
your money. 
Attractive Cloth Suits, 
in many styles and fabrics, 
$8 up. 
Silk-Lined Costumes, of 
excellent materials, li 
throughout with taffeta silk, 
$15 up. 


















Newest Cloth 
Skirts, $4 up. 
Fashionable Wash 
Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, 
indispensable for 
wet weather, $5 up. 
Shirt-Waist Suits and Wash Dresses, dainty 
and fetching, from Paris models, made of new 
Summer fabrics, 3 up. 
Ragians, Rain-Proof Suits, Skirts and Coats, 
Riding Habits, Etc. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Catalogue and Samples will be sent free wu 
aa wae to-day and you will os dean by 
return mail. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 




















BORATED 
TALCUM 














The Man and the Hour 
meet by the time of an 


Elgin Watch 


Punctuality’s watch word is Eigzn. 
Worn everywhere; sold everywhere; 
guaranteed by the world’s greatest 
watch factory. Booklet mailed free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 


Exorn, ILurmors. 
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F aith—Milord, 
You’re Right! 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 

















A SISTERLY DIFFERENCE. 
F” some time the family of Mrs. Abitha Brown 


had commented upon the fact that she could | 


not be persuaded to visit her sister, Mrs. Lester, 
who lived in a neighboring town. It had also 
been noticed that when Mrs. Lester suggested 
coming to Skillings Center, Mrs. Brown would 
put her off with excuses, Finally Mr. Brown 
felt that some misunderstanding must exist 
between the two sisters, and that it had become 
his duty to insist upon an explanation. 

* Abitha,”’ he said, one morning, “I’m going to 
drive over to Sister Lester’s to-day, and you’d 
better plan to go over and stay a spell. She’s 
been urging it for some time, and unless there is 
some reason you haven’t seen fit to mention, I 
should think you’d better go.” 

Mrs. Brown’s placid face flushed, and she kept 
on industriously with her mending for a few 
minutes before she answered. Finally she said: 

“Well, Lemuel, I suppose one time is as good 
as another for me to say that I don’t take any 
sort of comfort in visiting Sister Lester, or in 
having her come here. Truth to tell, I haven’t 
for two years past, and it looks to me as if I 
never could overcome my feelings.”” Mrs. Brown 
reached after her handkerchief and wiped her 
eyes. 

Mr. Brown’s face flushed responsively. “Well,” 
he said, sharply, “if Sister Lester has misused 
you, of course that’s different.’ 


His wife looked up immediately. “Misused 





oe” 


** SISTER AND 1 NEVER HAD A WORD!”’ 


me! Why, Lemuel, you know that sister and I 
never had a word!” 

“Then what in tunket is the matter?” and 
Mr. Brown sat down on the lounge with a force 
which made the old springs creak. 

“Tt isn’t anything very serious, but I suppose 
I might as well begin. Two years ago, when I 
was staying there through the berrying season, 
sister asked me about how much our grocery bill 
averaged, and when I told her, she wanted to 
know if I didn’t think we could make it less. I 
sort of laughed, and then she asked if I supposed 
you was putting by a certain amount regularly. 
I couldn’t say as to that; and she began to 
wonder if living was more expensive in Skillings 
Center than it was in Boston. I didn’t give 
much thought to her questions, but the next 
day when we were driving by Lawyer Matson’s 
she noticed the concrete walks, and she began 
wondering how much concrete cost a foot, and 
how many feet there were on the Matson place, 
and if they could afford to have it. I didn’t take 
much pleasure riding, because every place we 
went by she told me about what the folks’ income 
was and what poor use they made of it. It got 
50 we didn’t seem to have a thing to talk about 
but money, and I felt as if I was all warping up 
every time she came near me. It isn’t that 
sister’s mean or close-living; it’s just a way 
she’s got into.” 

Mr. Brown looked at his wife reflectively. 

“T suppose it isn’t pleasant,” he said, “ but 
fo my mind it isn’t any reason for not visiting 
her.” 

Mrs. Brown sniffed sorrowfully. ‘Lemuel, I 
haven’t told you the worst. The last time sister 
was here was the time Abdiel Morrow was 
buried, and we went to the services. Mrs. 
Morrow’s erape was pretty deep, and sister 
whispered to me about it, and wondered how 
much it cost. She said there were several 
qualities, and at the lowest price Mrs. Morrow 
couldn’t afford so much. She was so interested 
in her figuring up expenses that when the singers 
began, ‘A charge to keep I have,’-—and you 
know Miss Stimm, the milliner, sings soprano,— 




















sister spoke right out, “There, | knew ’*twas 
? 

“People near us looked at her pretty sharp; 
and some folks have spoken to me about it since, 
and asked if her mind was failing. When we 
started for home I spoke to her, and told her plain 
that I wasn’t coring to her house or going to 
ask her here till she was all through with her 
financial investigations. And she said I didn’t 
have mind enough to figure out a grocery bill, 


| and I told her she was meaner-spirited than — 


“Hold on, Abitha! I see, I see!” chuckled 
“You and Sister Lester had a 
quarrel ; and the best way to settle it is for you 
to put your bonnet on and drive right over with 
me.” 

‘Quarrel,’ Lemuel! Sister Lester and I never 
had a word! We wasn’t brought up that way. 
If I can’t point out to her when she’s disgracing 
the family without her calling me —’’ 

“Just so,” responded Lemuel, as he brought 
out the bonnet-box from the spare room. “Now 
she’ll want to know what this bonnet cost, and 
don’t you tell her.” 

“T believe I won’t,” said Mrs. Brown, cheer- 
fully, as she tied the strings. “Perhaps that 
would be a lesson to her.” 

ALICE TURNER CURTIS. 
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ADOPTED THE NEW FASHION. 


re are imitators everywhere, but the dog 
whose doings are recorded in Pupular 
Science News was possibly one of the best 
canine mimics on record. His name was Scot, 
and he was a puppy newly introduced into a 
certain family circle. In a neighboring house 
lived Rab, a dog that had grown to an age of 
dignity and responsibility. 

At first the older dog ignored the puppy, which 
in appearance was almost an 
exact counterpart of himself. 
Then the two became firm 
friends. Scot was an attend- 
ant waiting on Rab’s every 
movement. They ate together, 
slept together and hunted 
together. 

They were also as one in 
barking at passing teams. 
Now barking at teams was 
forbidden, and brought many 
whippings, but the temptation 
was strong and the master and 
mistress were not always pres- 
ent. The sight of the hose-cart 
whirling past one day, with 
rattle and clatter, was a chal- 
lenge no high-spirited dog could 
resist. It gave Rab an op- 
portunity to show his young 
friend how close to a flying 
hose-cart it is possible to run 
with impunity. Alas for his 
pride! Heranan inch too near, 
or the cart swerved slightly, 
for the wheels passed over one 
of Rab’s paws. Although the 
injury was scientifically treated, | 8 
Rab was ever after forced to 
go on three legs, and hold the 
injured paw suspended. 

Now appeared Scot’s imitative powers. He 
noticed Rab’s changed method of locomotion, 
and like the thorough courtier he was, immedi- 
ately adopted the new gait. He was so clever 
in his imitation that it was difficult to tell which 
dog went lame from necessity and which limped 
because he thought it desirable and graceful. 
Close observation, however, showed that Scot’s 
shapely paw lacked the helpless hang of the older 
dog’s wounded member, and that the saucy cock 
of his ears was at variance with the mournful 
hang of Rab’s. 

Scot was a consistent cheat, always holding 
up the same paw that Rab did, and never forget- 
ting his voluntary lameness except on occasions 
of great excitement, when he was in too great 
a hurry, having four legs, to confine himself to 
the use of three. 


HOME STUDY ? High school bool sub ects by mail. 
CAMP ox FORI A Summer Cam 


eand Practica 
Outing for Boys. Oxford, Me. Seven miles from Poland 
Springs. July and August. Up-to-date cottages on a 
beautiful ne lakes excellent cuisine; tutoring; 
sports; athletics; tf ay qemet; ae nature study and 
excursions ; coaching tour t roush he White Moun- 
tains. Address for , w-A A. F. CALDWELL A. M. 











Typewriting, Bookkeeping, etc., in- 


SHORTHAND dividual instruction day and evening ; 


none too old to learn. Call or send for circular. Open in 
summer. Boston College, 18 Boylston St., n. 


CAMPS MEDOMAK FOR BOYS 

» MEDUNCOOK FOR GIRLS. 
Maine Coast. All sports, tutoring, real tents. Cir- 
culars. Wallace E. Mason, Leominster, Mass. 


TELEGRAPHY—STENOGRAPHY 


We prepare and place young men and women with 
CLRCULARS. 














ROCK MAPLE BABY CARRIAGE 
WHEELS 
WITH RUGBBER TIRES. 
Will fit any make of carriage. 
Handsomest and Most Durable 
Wheel made. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 
Insist on having your carriage equipped with these wheels. 


The S. A. SMITH CO., BRATTLEBORO, VT. 

















Railroad and Commere “ Companies. 
jew England Railroad 9 Colum 
WHY STAMMER SiFtviags, ©® 
BE CURED? 
hirty Years’ Experience. Consultation Free. Call 
a write for Prospectus and Testimonials. 
PROF. G@ Y, cipal, TON STAMMERERS’ INST., 
41 Tremont 


SUMMER TOUR IN EUROPE 








for young men, to include England and Continental 

countries. Party limited to eight. Conductor thorough- 

ly familiar with European travel and languages re- 
quired. Highest references. Cost $350. 

A. G. MERRILL, Blair Hall, Blairstown, N. J. 
Buys the Le stand hz sndiest C am- 
era. Siz ;x 3% and 4x5, Me- 
niscus L o ns, ‘Autom: itic Sinitter, 
Brilliant. Finder. Takes Land- 
scapes, Portraits and Flash- 
lights. Capacity: 3 Plate hold- | 
ers, 6 Dry Plates. Instruction 
Book Free. 





- & Publishers Distributing Agency | 
P. 0. Drawer 158, Buffalo, N.Y. | 
















We claim Purity and 
Safety, and substan- 
tiate this claim with 


Chemists’ Certificates 


By the Blue Label used 
only by us (and fully 
sustained by recent U. 
8S. Cireuit Court deci- 
sion) pasted on every 
proce of genuine Agate 
ickel- Steel Ware 
Booklet showing fac- 
simile of this label, 
ete., mailed free to 
any address. 
Agate Nickel -Steel Ware is sold 
by the leading — 
and Housefurnishing 





Lalance & Mfg. Co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 











MY SITUATION 


With SILVER, BURDETT & Co. was obtained for me by 
Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 

Lelia C. Gale, Bartlett, N. H. Write to BURDETT 
COLLEGE, 6% Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


Flynt Waist, or True Corset. 
Highest eran ae me World's 
Columbian Exposition. 





Endorsed by Eminent Phy- 
sicians as the Most Scientific 
and Practical Waist or Corset. 

Our illustrated Manual sent free 
on apelic ation to M. E. HALL, 
76 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


PAINT 
That Saved Money. 


Owner of a Sanitarium Cuts Down Expenses 
by Using American Seal Paints. 








Mr. John Donahue, the owner and seenager of 
Grand View Sanitarium, is congratulating himself 
upon a piece of unexpected economy which he 
has been able to effect through the use of 


American Seal Paints 


The following letter from him to the Wm. 
Connors Paint Mfg. Co. tells the story: 


GENTLEMEN :—Replying to your resent inquiry as to 
whether or not the invoice Fm shipped Sept. llth 
Hy satisfaction, would sa: rand View Sanitarium” 

not received a coat of paint for five years and a 
at which time I decided to 
mine who had used your 
paints, which resulted in my ordering enough to cover 
um and other nF adjacent. It was 
my intention to ae L—# ding two coats, but the 
quality of your p as the result of your losing an 
order for another voles this fall, as the first coat laid 
on 80 moe, as well as good penetration and excellent 

, that I have decided the buildings look. well 
pH L- the present. I have had —— expe- 
rience with different paints but am pleased to say that 








I never used any that gave the cathe action that yours 
JOHN DONAHUE. 
Owner and Manager Gren View Sanitarium, South 
Windham, Conn., Dec. 3, 190) 


Floor 
specialties of the Wm. Connors Paint Mfg. 


paints are one - the most successful | 
Co. 
~ Ky e made in all the newest shades to har- | 
monize with wall and ceiling decorations, and dry | 
hard in one night. 


American Seal 


PAINT 


Ready mixed, comes in any de-| 
sired shade or color, and for every 
purpose to which a paint can be 
put. It isa pure Linseed Oil Paint, 
manufactured by 


The Wm. Connors Paint Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y. 








Colonial Woolen Co. 


STYLISH DRESS GOODS 


Write to us and we will send, FREE OF 
EXPENSE Samples of 
Bee ARC. OTEs, 
SKIRTINGS 


VENETIAN CLOTHS. 
HOP SACKINGS 
CHEVIOTS, 

MELTONS, 
SHIRT-WAIST FABRICS. 


We shall be much pleased to 
orders ESPECIAL ATTEN 


COLONIAL WOOLEN CO., WEST a. ME. 


ve on 


















unsightly condition ; 


a. 
abdom weak 

booklet "snd letters from p 
and those who know from 
appliances. SATISFAC TION 


After havin 
say your appliance Ay 
curvature quite as well. 
would suspect I was wearing one. 
and well wishes. 


wae Pills Dart’ Revises 


af 2K. TG 








PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 97 


To All Who Suffer from SPINAL DEFORMITIES 


ane cent. cheaper than the old methods. 100 
hs ounces where others weigh pounds. 
Children’ none too young, none too old to be relieved. We offer the only 
Scientific Appliance ever invented for the roltet and cure of this 
i; cured the inventor, Mr. 
ture of the spine of THIRTY YEARS’ sh ay 


Throw Away the Cumbersome and Costly Plaster-of-Paris and Sole-Leather Jackets. 


Our appliance is light in weight, durable, and conforms to 
t dence that a support is worn. 
on aety scientific anatomical principles, and is 
truly a godsend to all sufferers from to troubles, male or 
e also make Scientific App 
ck, stoo’ va shoulders. 

c 


day for measurement blank. Don’t wait. 

Steambu 

worn the plaster-of- 

r more pee aD le to wear. 
and fits the bod 

Yours truly, 


jacket above mentioned 


r cent. better, 
en, Women and 






For _] 


. Sheldon, of curva- 


It is con- 


iances for protruding 
Send for free 
jans, physical instructors, 
rience of our wonderful 
UARANTEED. Write to- 


February 9, 1901. 
po ican a uthfuily 
/t corrects 

so perfectly that no one 
ave my lifelong gratitude 
IDA BLOOD. 


hed § 1-4 Ibs. 
why ee EE 17 ounces 


You 








4th Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 



























































5 Rooms $75 


7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 











witha 

e 

I2@hHtON Furnace 

If your old furnace has given out see 

what it will cost to repair it, then 

write to us for a price on a new 

DIGHTON. Every Part Warranted. 

DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 

Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 











MAULE’S 
Quick -Growing 
Seeds & Plants 


Planted in April or May produce as 
good results as others sown in hot bed a 
month earlier. I now have 42,548 custo- 
mers in New England, New York and 
Canada, who pronounce them the best 
ofall. If a gardener, I want your trade. 
The Maule Seed Business is 25 years 
old this year. If you send me your 
address, I will mail you my Silver 
Anniversary catalogue, containing 8 
colored plates and more than 600 
other illustrations, and everything, 
new or old, in se eds, plants, bulbs and 
small fruits worth growing. It is the 
seed book of the year, and you need it 
before purchasing your supplies. It 
will save you both time and money. 
Eight beautifal new Everbloomin 

Roses, extra large size, sent postpaid. 








to any address, on rec eipt of 75 cents, 


if you mention this paper. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








TRACE MARK 


but an entirely 
Hot water and 
It solves a ha 


Not wax or varnish 
new preparation. 
ease do not affect it. 
icult problem in that it 


Cleans and Presseves 
Kitchen Floors. 


It is equally good for any wooden floor 
or interior finish. Apply it yourself with 
cloth or brush. Paint and _ Hardware 
Stores sell it. : 


Sample 10 cts. bo Mail. 


I. H. WILEY & COMPANY, 
84-92 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Booklet free on request. 















YOUR SUMMER 
OUTING 


HE railroads have decided to sell 
tickets to Colorado next summer 
at very low rates, so that people in 
moderate circumstances can go there 
at moderate cost for their vacations. 
There is no place where one can de- 
rive so much benefit in a given time as 
in Colorado. 
The climate is delightful, the moun- 
tain scenery is famous the world over. 
As tothe hotels and boarding houses, 
they are excellent and not expensive. 
Ask me to send you a copy of our 
hand-book of Colorado. It tells all 
about places and prices. Gives a lot 
of useful information and has a good 
map of the state. 


P. S. Eustis, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Cc & 






















. B. & Q. Ry., 
Chicago, Ill. 
























































. SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BOTTLES. 











gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are : 


worn and faded, 
Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 


YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE. | 

















40 








enone ae 


When You Order Extracts 











Don’t say simply, ‘‘Send me some Vanilla,”” or Lemon, 
Almond, Rose or whatever it my be, for the grocer kee 
several brands of extracts and they all sell at about 
same price, but the cost to him varies greatly, and if you 
have no preference in the matter of what you buy he 
will naturally send you the kind he makes the most 
profit on. You can’t blame the grocer—the fault is 
yours. Specify what youwant. Say you want such 
and such a flavor of 


Baker’s 
Extracts 


And why “Baker’s” rather than some 
other brand? Because they are pure; 
made direct from the finest fruits by our 
new process by which we secure the fruit 
flavors in all their native purity and 
strength, and we give them to you as we 
get them— pure. As arule use but half as much of Baker’s as 0 any other flavorings — 
result, flavor perfect, money saved. Always in full measure bottles— no paneled sides. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


















This Ladle a GIFT. 


SEE LETTER BELOW. 






LincoLn, SEymMs & CoMmPANy. 

Gentlemen : —1 received the Soup Ladle very promptly and 

am well pleased with it, as I also am with your Union Club Coffee. Thank- 

ing you for the premium, I am respectfully, 
New Haven, Dec. 17, 1901. 


This Ladle is Heavy Silver Plate on White Metal. 
A Standard Make. Retails at $1.75. 
FREE FOR COUPONS SAVED FROM CANS OF 


Union Club Coffee. 


NO BETTER COFFEE GROWS. TRY IT TO-DAY. YOUR GROCER. 
SEND FOR PREMIUM LIST, OVER ONE HUNDRED ARTICLES. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Mrs. THomas Wuite. 






























A labor-saver—quick and easy shiner— 
polishes brightest, without odor, dust or 
muss—up to date—it’s a sunshine! 

MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 







































Damson Plums. 


Some fruits eat best raw, but Damson 
Plums are most delicious preserved—but 
they must be preserved right. 


Knights’ are Right. 


We use only the most perfect fruit of 
the finest varieties, and put it up with 
best quality of granulated sugar — but 
this isn’t the whole story. Back of all this 
there are years and years of experience,— 
trying, testing, watching results,— with- 
out which Knights’ Damson Plum 
Preserve would not be what it is—the 
finest on the market. 

If you want our goods (as we hope) and 
your grocer doesn’t keep them pleasedoan 
errand for us and tell him they’re made by 


A. A. KNIGHTS & SON CORP’N, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Campbell’s Milk Food 


Is Sweet, Pure, Fresh Milk in a Sterilized, Dry, Powdered State. 
It contains over Three Times the Nutritive Elements 
found in any other Food Preparation. 



















acct 4 Mothers say: 

Babies thrive on it as on 
nothing else. No matter 
how young or how old, 
how weak the stomach. 
If nourishment must be 
had, and nothing else 
can be retained, 


BUY IT. 


Doctors say: 


Campbell’s Milk Food 
is invaluable as a Body 
Builder, Blood En- 
richer, Brain Invigor- 
ator. If you are run 
down, don’t sleep, los- 
ing flesh, can’t eat, 


TRY IT. 





All Druggists, in four sizes, 40c., 75c., $2.00, $3.00. 


Campbell’s Mills, 27 Broad St., Boston. 











Always Ready! 


MINUTE 


Tapioca, 
Gelatine on 
“Greet COffee. 


Cereal 
Zana 


So was the Minute Man. So is our 
thrilling story of the Battles of Lexington 
and Concord, a handsome Book contain- 
ing also a luxurious lot of Recipes for 
Delicious Desserts. Both parts of Book 
are rich with color-plates and engravings. 
Book and 3 Packages (1 of each 
of the above) Minute Dainties 
all for 10 cts. in Coin or Stamps. 


ADDRESS DEPT. F, 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 


ORANGE, MASS. 





























Austin Young & Co.’s 


Fine Oatmeal’ Biscuit. 


The finest product of the baker’s art. 
The whole family enjoy it. 
Your grocer sells it. 

Very Natritious. Easily Digested. 






































